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A Christmas Meditation 


By FRANKLIN NUTTING PARKER 


anklin Nutting Parker, D.D. (Centenary College) ’01, (Trinity College) 
16, is Dean Emeritus of the Candler School of Theology and Professor 
Emeritus of Systematic Theology. The chair of Christian Doctrine has been 
mdowed to perpetuate his long and distinguished service to the University. 


NCE MORE we are looking forward to Christmas. This is the 

most popular and generally observed of all our Christian fes- 
pals. It is the time of childhood’s eager anticipation; its appeal is 
tdly less attractive to the older members of the family. It is the 
me when carols are sung, presents are given, and joyous household 
unions take place. 


But there is a danger in making the purely human aspect of the 
stival the main thing. It is a fact that the hand of man can and 
bes corrupt the finest gifts of God. This has been true of the fes- 
val of the Nativity throughout its history. It has been debased by 
oxication and wild revelry, and made the occasion of commercial 
ploitation and useless extravagance. 


At the same time it reminds us of the greatest mystery of our 
ith, and, indeed, owes its institution to the fact that men came to 
lieve that God Himself entered human life as a little child and 
bok upon Him our common manhood, and this issued in the affir- 
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mation of the great Christian creeds, ‘‘He was made man.” Wi 
should keep in mind the fact that the festival of the Nativity wz 
not the earliest to be recognized or instituted in the Christia 
Church. It was not officially recognized until after the middle ¢ 
the fourth century, or about A.D. 360. The early Church was moj 
concerned with the crucifixion, death, and resurrection from t 
dead of our Lord as first and foremost in time and significance. 
was long after the events of Passion Week and Pentecost, whe 
the Church fully realized the divine glory of the Savior, that t 
day of His birth received official and widespread recognition. 
was brought about by the fact that the Church had become conscio 
of the theological significance of Jesus. He was recognized a 
received as the divine Son of God. 


An event of such power has a bearing upon life far more impo 
tant than the sentiment that pervades domestic joy or even t 
poetry of the angelic songs or the shepherds’ quest in Bethlehen 
We need to consider its meaning for today. What assurance can 
bring to a world harassed by uncertainty and the breaking down « 
long-recognized standards and venerable customs which have helpe 
to maintain our moral and spiritual foundations? Our great nee 
is to become better and more effective people, possessing a bettd 
and more penetrating goodness than the average we know. 

In order to attain this, our first need is a luminous and absolut 
ideal of life. Professor Whitehead of Harvard has said of the lif 
of Christ: “Its power lies in its absence of force. It has the deq 
siveness of a supreme ideal, and that is why the history of the wor 
divides at this point of time.”* This cannot be denied, and much ca 
be said in support of the statement. The character of Jesus is pos 
tive, not merely negative. His greatness is not supremely in t 
absence of evil or sin in His life; it is the positive note that coun 
the most. His life has the force not only of perfect inner harmo 
and peace but perfect life in action. It is said of Him that 
“went about doing good.” He showed us what human goodnes 
was meant to be at its best. 


1Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York: The Macmillan Cot 
pany, 1926), p. 57. 
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The goodness of Jesus is universal; it is of no sect or clan or race. 

da\t is world-wide. It rebukes the superstitions that fetter and bind 
ial the mind and heart of man. It fits into any situation, disarms preju- 
dices, allays fears, and shows the supreme way of truth and love. 
To be more particular, the ideal of Jesus is utterly contrary to mere 
tmporal or physical force as a power rightly to control men and 
ind a solution for their social problems. 

This applies particularly to wealth and social or official position. 
These matters are often more a source of temptation and corrup- 
tion than a power for good. They may lead to the basest perver- 
sons of character, such as arrogance, indifference to the sufferings 
of men, and contempt for lowly position. The strength of Jesus lay 
in His simplicity and utter confidence in the power of truth and 
purity. Neither ritual nor the pride of mere learning gave Him 
His power over men. It was His utter confidence in God which gave 
Him a sense of adequacy and competence for life. There was no 
uncertainty in His touch; the deed followed the thought with un- 
ering precision. Jesus lived far above the dictates of mere pru- 
dence and calculating selfishness in His impact on life. He yielded 
nothing to the cold head and cold heart as giving wisdom for His 


tt@ decisions and conduct. We marvel at His great enthusiasms. They 


were two: His utter abandonment of Himself to God, and His tire- 
less striving for humanity. 


The essence of the Gospel is simply that all men are called upon 
to yield themselves to God in terms of life as Jesus has construed it. 
His gospel is in the fact that He gave men, not merely advice, but 
Himself ; He proposed to merge Himself in their great need, and 
He does this with a certain power that assures men that they can 
follow Him if they will. His life is more than a great lesson; it is 
achallenge and a demand, with an assurance that He is able to com- 

municate the power to be as He is in the world. 

The times have changed; the world is in a state of revolution. 
Its morals are challenged, its secular life is insecure. The religious 
‘convictions of many have flattened out into inconclusive opinions; 


there is a sense of a lack of reserve power with which to cope with 
our need for action. 
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A curious philosophy of drift has deadened the sense of respon 
sibility in many hearts. We cry out for security, when, as a matte 
of fact it is the last thing in sight. If our religion is to bring the 
note of joy and gladness into the world, it must give us something 
more than a faint traditional ritualism or a merely selfish and shal 


low sentimentalism. It must look at the world with steady eyes and 
courageous action. 

The times call for a peace on earth that is dead in earnest and 
is willing not to count the cost of abolishing our insatiable love o 
gain, our narrow racialisms, and above all our profound distrust i 
the practicality and effectiveness of the principles of Jesus as applied 
both to our personal life and our national concerns. 





The Next Geologic Age 


By James G. LESTER 


‘Mumes G. Lester, Professor of Geology, President of the Emory Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa for 1946-47, presented the following as his presidential 


address at the spring banquet of the honor society on the evening of May 
26, 1947. 


HAVE CHOSEN the subject, what the next geologic age may mean 

to the world, for its general interest, so that the Emory Chapter 
f Phi Beta Kappa for a few minutes may join with me in the pleas- 
res of pure scientific speculation. There are, it should be obvious, 
many controversial points which would need to be defended or 
modified if this essay were addressed to a group of trained geolo- 
Lists. Nevertheless, the dogmatic statements here made without 
laboration are based on well-known and widely-held geologic con- 
epts, and what follows may be accepted as simple exposition rather 
han argument. 


Man has not yet experienced a single geologic age but has occu- 
pied this earth for only a brief span of time. Geologic time is of the 


magnitude of national debts. Geologists deal in millions and bil- 
lions of years (as we know a year of 365 and a fraction days). 

If we assume that man, Homo, has been on the earth since late 
Pliocene time or early Pleistocene, this would account for a mere 
million of years. Of this million, he spent 700,000 in developing 
imself to a point where personal ambition made him want to ex- 
press himself so that his fellows could understand his wishes and 
iesires. Another 280,000 years were used in bringing him to the 
leginnings of recorded history and well along into the Psychozoic 
ra. This leaves about 20,000 years for the true Homo sapiens to 
occupy and dominate the earth. 

May I illustrate man’s brief tenancy of the earth with the fol- 
lowing quotation from “The Size and Age of the Universe,” an 
article by Jeans which appeared in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
onian Institution for 1936: “A fairly lengthy book contains about 
100,000 words averaging five letters each. Let us take the whole 
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of such a book to represent the age of the earth. Then the whok 
of civilization is represented by the last word or two, and the whol 
of the Christian era by something less than the last letter. A sing 
lifetime is a good deal less than the final full stop with which th 
book ends. Such is the age of our own planet.” 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of man that he has learne; 
much about his home in the short time that he has occupied it. H 
has speculated, meditated, studied, explored, and philosophize( 
much upon its natural wonders and beauties. Many of the laws an( 
processes of nature are now thoroughly understood. There ar 
many more that are not understood; there are parts of the eart 
not yet explored and the great mass of it has barely been scratched 
No person can be sure of what is one or two inches beneath his foot 
surely then he can only speculate upon what is five miles, fifty miles 
one thousand miles beneath the surface. 


It has been said, ‘“The world is a beautiful book, but of little us 
to him who cannot read it.” 

The question may well be asked, then—How does one read thi 
book? How can one say that many ice ages have passed over th 
face of the earth? That all mountain systems rose from some sha 
low epeiric sea floor? That continents have always been continent 
and oceans have always been oceans, even though their shapes an 
sizes have passed through many changes? 

In 1795 James Hutton gave us the principle of Uniformitaria 
ism as applied to geologic phenomena. Briefly stated, it is that th 
present is the key to the past, that natural processes and laws hav 
acted in the same manner throughout all geologic time as they at 
at present. Sedimentation, erosion, solution, faulting, volcanis 
earthquakes, and other processes observable today have left thei 
record in the rock pages of earth’s history. Nothing in this recor 
indicates that the earth’s modifications have been brought abo 
solely by great cataclysmic catastrophes. Linnaeus, in his Phil 
sophia Botanica, expresses this thought with the phrase, “Natu 
non facit saltus.”’ On the other hand much is found which substa 
tiates the belief in constancy and uniformity acting through eo 
of time. 
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Karl Schmidt explains Uniformitarianism with the following 
lines which appeared in the Scientific Monthly of November 1944: 


“Earth’s forces fill the mind with awe, 
Volcanic burst and earthquake shock, 
The glacier’s grinding tons of ice, 
The hurricane and the river’s flood, 
Mountains bared by avalanche, 

And every great catastrophe. 

Yet in the end far mightier 

Are the raindrop, snow, and rivulet 
With alternating sun and frost— 
Faint forces, multiplied by Time.” 


We can, then, by applying the principle of Uniformitarianism, 
unravel the intricate pattern of the inanimate complexities of Alpine 
and Appalachian structure; read with facility the record exposed in 


ileg the Grand Canyon of the Colorado; and trace the slow, irresistible 


treepings outward of the massive ice sheets of the Pleistocene. And 
yet this useful and simple principle has not been universally ac- 
cepted. Lyell believed that oceans and continents often exchanged 
i places and physical conditions. Wegener postulated an ancient uni- 
fed land mass surrounded by an universal ocean. The land mass 
separated in Mesozoic time and by shifting in various directions 
gave us our present megageography of six continents, four oceans, 
and three mediterraneans. Dana postulated permanency of lands 
and oceans throughout geologic time, a theory which substantiates 
Hutton and the one most widely accepted by American geologists. 
In reading the animate record, as indicated by fossils, we are 
forced to apply another basic principle, the Law of the Superposi- 
tion of Strata, which merely says that younger sedimentary beds 
overlie older beds. Thus it is that footprints and trails of the rep- 
@tiles and amphibians which marked their slow progress across 
marginal mud flats, the pert tracks of running birds, the blind bur- 


towings of trilobites, can be dated geologically with a fair degree 
of certainty. 


If the present is the key to the past, may it not also be an indica- 
tion of the future? If Uniformitarianism is a tenable principle and 
a working hypothesis for unraveling the past, then by the same 
token it should at least point the way to the future. 
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Here at last we reach a portal to the unknown at which wise men 
rest and meditate and unwise men pass through. But geology is an 
inquisitive science, and systems have a way of repeating themselves 
in cycles, and the earth has the ability to meet negative changes with 
counter positive changes. Therefore we do not pass into the dark. 
ness of the future without any light at all. 

I am sure that no one of you would like to force me to prove the 
probability of world changes postulated in this paper. And for 
brevity’s sake the major emphasis will be directed to the western 
hemisphere. 

Within and near to the North American and South America 
continents there are five regions of dynamic activity in which change 
of sufficient magnitude might develop to bring about another geo 
logic era. These regions are, (1) Hudson Bay, (2) the Caribbea 
Sea-Gulf of Mexico, (3) the West Indies, (4) the Andean Cor 
dillera, and (5) the North American Cordillera, which for con 
venience we will assume to include the mountain systems of Central 
America and Mexico. 

Hudson Bay is an epeiric sea on the North American continent 
and it has been an epeiric sea for a long period of time. Into this 
shallow sea basin sediments have been collecting, perhaps, since the 
uplift of the Rockies caused the Missouri River and others to carry 
their millions of tons of eroded materials into its quiet waters. The 


Missouri, however, was diverted later to the Mississippi by the congiyhi 


tinental glaciers. The effect upon Hudson Bay of the ice sheets 0 
the Pleistocene time was slight, for one of the major centers of thé 
collection of ice, the Kewatin Center, was very near its wester 
shores and the east-west migration of the ice was slight in compari 
son to the north-south migration. I might interpose at this poin 
the possibility of another ice migration from north-central Nort 
America southward. We are, perhaps, in a period of ice retreat 
The retreat immediately preceding the Wisconsin advance (the las 
of the Pleistocene advances) lasted about 20,000 years. And almosf, 
as much time has elapsed since the Wisconsin advance retreated 
But should the glaciers again form on North America, it will no 
necessarily be of sufficient importance, nor cause sufficient change 
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in physiography, life forms, or lithology to warrant giving it the 
title of an age. At best it might be classed as an epoch. 

Therefore, we return to Hudson Bay and observe, over a period 
of perhaps a million years, the slow and majestic recession of its 
MByaters back into the North Atlantic; from its ooze-covered floor a 
mountain system rise in gentle warps which become more and more 
omplexly and intricately folded and distorted, and progressively 
more and more fractured by thrust faulting. The stresses causing 
this orogeny, or mountain building, will come from the basin itself 
und from the direction of Greenland. They will be buttressed on 
the south and the west by the massif of the Canadian Shield. The 
mountains will assume an arcuate pattern with the steepest convexity 
toward the south and west. Erosion will early modify the loosely- 
Mompacted rocks, forming the crests of the warps, by deep and 
steep-walled canyons trending to the east and north. 

The outer part of the earth’s surface, the crust if you please, is 
not a rigid, friable substance endowed with the properties of old 
rystallized glass; rather it more nearly resembles wrought iron 
vhen it is subjected to stress. Therefore, the orogeny in the region 
if Hudson Bay will generate stresses which will be transmitted 
@hroughout North America, and upon encountering other zones of 
Wareakness will cause sympathetic down-warpings and up-bowings. 
he beautiful lakes of Canada, lying along a zone of weakness 
vhich trends northwest-southeast, will be destroyed. Our own 
reat Lakes will slowly tilt their waters into the drainage basin of 
@he Mississippi, which can then truly be called the Father of Waters. 
Perhaps minor uplifts will be experienced by the eroded Appa- 
i@chians, the Ozarks, the Black Hills, and the Rockies. 

Coincident with the Hudson Bay disturbance, similar activity will 
begin in the Caribbean-Gulf of Mexico region. 


This region is declared by students of megatectonics to be a 
lynamic deep, a region of great depression and subsidence brought 
bout, perhaps, by the rise and concentration of geoisotherms to a 
legree sufficient to cause a thinning out of the sialic asthenosphere, 
ht zone of maximum plasticity, and by the heavy loading by sedi- 
nents of the mid-basin regions. The present depth of the Gulf of 
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Mexico was, in part at least, abetted by isostatic adjustments neces- 
sary to accommodate the collection of great thicknesses of conti- 
nental deposits carried into it by the Mississippi, the Rio Grande, 
and other large rivers. From such a foundering basin great blisters 
of molten rock material are generated in the asthenosphere which 
tend to push outward against the forelands and become evident in 
mountains bordering the oceanic basins and in arcuate submarine 
ridges. 

The land bridge connecting North America and South America 
will founder under the tremendous outpourings of basaltic lavas 
from the chain of volcanoes of Central America, and the parallel 
thrusts from the Caribbean basin acting in a north-south direction. 
The Antillean region will rise. Florida and the Bahamas will be 
one large land mass. Once again the waters of the Pacific will wash 
against the southern shores of Yucatan and northern South America. 


@ Migration of land plants and animals across Florida to South 


America will be slow because of the volcanic activity which will 
develop in the central West Indies and the possible open seaways 
between some of the smaller islands of the chain. Cuba and Yuca- 
tan may be joined by a land bridge, or Cuba may become a penin- 
sular jutting-off of a land mass joining Yucatan, Haiti, and Caribee 
islands. The Gulf of Mexico will migrate northward and dwindle 


um in size so as to become a small inland sea or large lake. In either 


case it will soon be filled with inflowing sediments and again become 
so dynamic that a small mountain system will rise from its depths. 

The Caribbean uplift will develop stresses which will be felt all 
over South America, but the Andean Cordillera, already a zone of 
weakness, will be affected more than any other part of the continent. 
The Andes will again become a region of seismic disturbances of 
stupendous proportions. Volcanoes, their subterranean pressures 
increased by these stresses, will play a horrendous cacophony of fire 
and steam, which will far surpass puny man’s atomic explosions. 
Black blankets of volcanic ash and dust will be draped thickly over 
trembling South America, and long, writhing tongues of molten 
lava will plunge into the Pacific and spread eastward down the con- 
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tinental slopes. Dante’s Inferno at its worst will resemble a child’s 
nursery in comparison. 

Should the Caribbean stresses extend far enough eastward and 
be of sufficient intensity, the south Atlantic ridge between Africa 
and South America will rise and join the two continents at their 
Atlantic nodes. Compensating down-warpings will cause marine in- 
vasion of the Amazon and Plata river basins. And another sea will 
be formed between southern South America and the newly-uplifted 
ridge. 

The uplifts of Hudson Bay and the Caribbean, whether contem- 
poraneous or not, will have profound influences upon the area be. 
tween them. The Sierra Madre Occidental and the Sierra Madre) 
del Sur will again burst forth in violent volcanic activity. The Gulf 
of Lower California will rise in a single north-south trending moun- 
tain range. The Colorado River, if still in existence, will have its 
waters shifted to the Pacific across Southern California by carving 
its way through the newly-raised mountains through a majestic 
water gap. The fault blocks forming the Basin Ranges and the 
Coastal Ranges will be reactivated and the entire western Cordillera 
subjected to extensive intrusions of granitic rocks. Many of the ex 


tinct volcanoes of western North America will become active again 
and spread their ejectamenta eastward across the continent. 


Extensive swamp lands may develop in the central interior o 
North America and the companion dawn-warpings of the norther 
Great Plains region will allow the waters of the Pacific to agai 
encroach upon the land and to join the waters of the Arctic moving 
slowly southward along the eastern flank of the Canadian Rockies. 

The British Isles, because of the blocking of the Gulf Stream; 
will become covered with an ice sheet similar to that now covering 
Greenland, or they may be uplifted so that they again become 2 
part of the European mainland. Western Europe may be invaded 
by glaciers reaching southward from Scandinavia to the Alps and 
beyond. 

From the Baltic and Caspian seas, two other shallow basins re 
ceiving large amounts of sediments, mountain systems will rise, and 
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from the stresses generated during their uplifts the older European 
ind western Asiatic mountain systems will begin new tectonic cycles. 
Siberia will at the same time be invaded from the north by a large 
arm of the sea. The Grecian archipelago and the Italian peninsula 
may both be depressed beneath the waters of the Mediterranean. 


in-M™Perhaps Kober’s theories concerning the mountains of the western 


Mediterranean will be verified by the Rif Arc becoming active and 
joining western Africa to western Europe. 

The floors of the Java Sea and the China Sea will become dy- 
Miamic, and because of their activity the continents of Asia and Aus- 
J@tralia will be united with a long and irregularly-shaped land bridge. 
Many island groups, bordering the deeper ocean depths, such as 
the Marianas, the Bonins, the Fijis and Philippines will be depressed 
@beneath the sea. Accompanying volcanic activity, though great and 
videspread, will be insufficient to bring them again above the sur- 
face of the water. 

Severe volcanic eruptions will accompany the Java Sea uplift. 
Perhaps, it will be the greatest volcanic activity taking place in any 
tectonic area, for the pressures exerted by the floors of the Indian 
ind the Pacific oceans will be greatly intensified by the Java-China 
Sea uplift. 

Africa will be, perhaps, the least affected of all the land masses. 
Except for the slight disturbance on the north occasioned by the 
reactivated Rif Arc and the Atlantic land bridge to the west, and a 


light depression of the Red Sea area, little change can be expected 
on the continent. 


What of the climates of the continents in the next age? The mild- 
ness or the severity of the several climates will be governed largely 
ty the magnitude of the physiographic changes taking place, upon 
“lithe extent of ocean floors and sea basins elevated above sea level, 
upon the intensity and duration of volcanic activity, and upon the 


iepletion or intensification of the carbon dioxide thermal blanket 
pf the atmosphere. 


I might continue, ad infinitum, to enumerate probable and pos- 
ible changes in the physiography of the continents and oceans 
brought about by the initiation of a new geologic age but, in the 
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interest of brevity and for fear of imposing upon the good natura 
and patience of my readers, I will refrain from so doing. 

Finally, if I may be allowed to repeat, if Uniformitarianism is , 
principle upon which interpretations of past events can be made and 
the trend of future events may be predicated, then the changes | 
have noted that might take place in the new geologic age are entirel 
possible. These radical changes which will be manifested in the 
shape, contour, configuration, and elevation of the land masses; the 
variations developed in the petrology of the land and the accom 
panying sea floors; the diversification of ores and minerals; the mod 
ifications of animal and plant life—these things will be sufficient to 
warrant the classification of that time as a new geologic age. Fo 
no geologic era has ever occurred without being inaugurated wit 
world-wide orogenies, great tectonic disturbances, and profound 
modifications in flora and fauna. 

Whether man will continue to dominate the planet I hesitate eve 
to guess. Maybe it will be a better world without Homo sapiens 
Maybe another Homo (Homo atomiens) can and will do a bette 
job. But God, who made the Earth and hurled it spinning out into 
cosmic space, will continue to manifest His greatness in the wonders 


of nature, for as Samuel Miller Hageman has said, ‘‘Earth is but 
the frozen echo of the silent voice of God.” 





Early Methodists and Their 
Literature 


By FLoyp K. BASKETTE 


Professor Baskette, who is a columnist for THE CLASSMATE, the popular 
Methodist magazine, has now nearly completed a comprehensive study 
of Methodist journalism, from which the following essay is an excerpt. 


Y PRODUCING their own literature to counteract the influence of 
B “books of infidelity and profaneness,” early Methodist leaders 
in America developed a pattern of literary production and promo- 
tion whose influence went far beyond the scope of the Methodist 
Church. The pattern consisted of producing inexpensive works, 
distributing the books and periodicals even to the remote parts of 
the country, and providing works of a popular as well as a denomi- 
national appeal. 

The Church leaders sought to direct the reading tastes of the 
Methodists, but they still had to provide a literature suited to the 
masses. The early Methodists were, in the words of Daniel De 


Vinne, ‘ta poor, humble, cross-bearing people, plain in their dress 
and furniture, opposed to all worldly amusements, and even fearful 
of an association with the unconverted, lest they might imbibe their 


irit.”* Asbury remarked in 1808 that the preachers were very 
generally poor, and that there was only one man in all the connec- 
tion who could be called rich. In directing their literature to this 
type of reader, the Methodist leaders created a wide, general mar- 
ket for their produce. Along with their doctrinal works were text- 
books, classics, and biographies of pioneer preachers. By using 
preachers to distribute their publications throughout the denomina- 
tion, the Methodists made their literature available to many who 
had access to no other reading matter. For many families both in 
and out of the denomination, Methodist publications constituted 


the only source of reading. The Methodists did not tolerate novels, 


‘Daniel DeVinne, Recollections of Fifty Years in the Ministry (New York: Francis 
Hart and Co., 1869), pp. 49, 50. 
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but the soul-stirring adventures of missionaries in far heathen lands 
and stories of sentimental morality and piety in the Sunday School 
library were eagerly read in a day when books were scarce and the 
public library was unknown. Furthermore, the cheapness of the 
publications brought Methodist literature within the reach of nearly 
everyone. Juvenile books in the Sunday School library could be had 
for as little as sixteen cents a dozen. For a penny, a reader could 
buy a fifteen-page tract, or 1,500 pages for a dollar. 

In the 1820s the Church started newspapers which, among Meth. 
odists at least, challenged the popularity of the sensational press. 
The Church had its own tract society, its own youth and Sunday 
School publications, and eventually its own women’s magazine. The 
propagation of religious knowledge by means of the press was con- 
sidered next in importance to the preaching of the gospel. 

The literary output supplemented the message of the travelling 
preacher, explained and defended the doctrines of Methodism, and 
instructed the congregation. The literary activity also developed 
some strong writers, and, from the viewpoint of church politics, 
an even stronger publishing-house hierarchy. 

The publishing venture succeeded because the Church developed 
a sales organization unrivaled anywhere. The Church required 
every preacher of a circuit or station to solicit subscribers and sell 
the produce of the book concern. A General Conference ruling of 
1800 made it the duty of the presiding elder, where no book steward 
was appointed, to see that his district was supplied with books. He 
was to superintend the distribution of books to the preachers, and 
keep accounts with preachers who received and sold books. The 
preacher who had charge of a circuit had to see that the circuit was 
supplied with books. 


The Church’s attention to book distribution was inherited from 
John Wesley, who had sought to build a “reading church.”’ Wesley 
enjoined his preachers to read extensively—at least five hours in 
twenty-four—of the most useful books, and had himself produced 
much of the literature for his followers. Among the 371 publica- 
tions for which Wesley was personally responsible were a Christian 
Library of some fifty volumes of the choicest works of practical 
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jivinity, the Arminian Magazine, and numerous inexpensive tracts.” 

For their trouble in distributing the Church’s publications, the 
preachers and the presiding elders received liberal book discounts. 
The allowances varied from year to year, despite the attempts of 
the 1812 conference to standardize discount practices. In 1812 the 
standing uniform allowance to preachers was 18 per cent discount 
from retail prices on all books sold (12 per cent for the preacher, 
and 6 per cent for the presiding elder for his trouble and responsi- 
bility). In 1840 preachers received 25 per cent discount on credit 
sales and 33 1/3 per cent for cash sales. 

The preachers became so successful as salesmen that they were 
in demand by others who had wares to sell, particularly publishing 
houses. To prevent this practice, the Genesee Conference in New 
York adopted a resolution in 1814 forbidding members of that con- 
ference from selling any books but those belonging to the Methodist 
concern. The conference further ruled that preachers were not to 
tirculate and encourage any hymn books or songs except those pub- 
lished by the book agents or authorized by the conference.* 

The publishing agents could sell to established booksellers at the 
prevailing discount, but on books of high demand, the agents were 
to sell to the preachers first. Ministers of other denominations and 
independent colporters also handled Methodist literature and re- 
cived the same discount as Methodist preachers. The Methodists 
used some colporters in the tract business, but for periodicals and 
books, the Church relied mainly on the preachers to make the sales. 
Eventually, the distribution system improved so that members of 
the congregation could deal directly with the New York or Cincin- 
nati publishing houses or with strategically located depositories. 
Even so, the preachers remained the major contact for the sales of 
literature. 

Conflict with the other publishers was inevitable, even though the 
Methodist publishers maintained that they infringed on no other 
existing interest and that it was morally wrong for others to infringe 
on Methodists’ “peculiar interests.”” (Christian Advocate, March 


‘One of the best studies of Wesley’s publishing interests is Thomas Walter Herbert’s 
John Wesley as Editor and Author (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940). 


‘George Peck, Early Methodism (New York: Carlton and Porter, 1860), p. 500. 
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8, 1833). The contest with Harper Brothers in 1830 might have 


ended in serious loss to the Methodist house but for a compromis¢ 
arranged by a mutual friend. The Methodist publishers began ta 
reprint Watson’s Theological Institutes (originally published iq 
England in parts) in three volumes, to sell for $6 a set. At the 


same time, Harper Brothers advertised proposals to publish ; 


stereotyped edition in one volume to sell for $2. The Methodist. 
agents, Emory and Waugh, then republished the Jnstitutes in ong 
volume to dissuade the Harpers from their project. When the 
Harper volume appeared anyway, Emory and Waugh announced 
they would issue a new volume containing 200 more pages than thd 
Harper edition and sell it for $1.50. Accompanying the announceg 


ment was this notice: 


The preachers and the real friends of our own estab- 
lishment have now an opportunity to know who take part 
in the Messrs. Harper’s edition, and whether it is time 
for our friends to forsake us, and leave us unsupported; 
or even to unite against us. They know suffering will fall, 
not on the agents, but on the superannuated preachers, 
widows and orphans and on families of bishops, and that 


even the very existence of their own book establishment 
may be involved in the issue.* 


take over the Harper plates and furnish the work for $2. 
“‘We commenced publishing Methodist books in this countr 


when nobody would publish them,” wrote the editor of the Chris 


tian Advocate (January 11, 1832). “We scrupulously confine our 
selves to our own books, so as not to interfere with the trade. We 
do not publish current books of trade. We confine ourselves to the 
books of our ministers and friends. Yet if book sellers want the 
books of our concern, we sell to them at 1/3 discount.” 

A glance at the publishing list shows that the Methodists did not 
scrupulously confine themselves to their own books. The first books 
published were mostly of a religious character, such as Thomas 


4New York Christian Advocate, December 24, 31, 1830. 
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A week later the agents announced that the “unprofitable and 


painful collision” had been adjusted, and that the concern would 
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@4Kempis’ Imitation of Christ — the Christian Pattern, Wesley’s 


iséa Sermons, Journal, and Notes on the New Testament, Benson’s 
t , , , 


W Life of Fletcher, and the general Jrish Hymn-Book. Later, gram- 


im§ mars, dictionaries, and histories began to appear. The recom- 


é4 mended list for 1826, for instance, included Adams’s Latin Gram- 
44 mar, Greenleaf’s English Grammar, Murray’s Grammar, Ains- 


ist worth’s Latin and English Dictionary, Goldsmith’s Rome, and 


@4 Ward’s History of the Hindoos. The catalog of 1839 included 
¢ Bibles, commentaries, memoirs, histories, hymns, the Discipline, 
i sermons, Wesley’s works, Sunday School books, a Sunday School 
4 and youth’s library, small books (to be used as Sunday School re- 
| wards and premiums), juvenile books, love feast tickets (75 cents 
J. thousand), marriage certificates (37 cents a dozen), and 129 
Wj tracts.° 

‘| The publishing house permitted the members of the congregation 
WJ to buy on credit, but insisted that the debts to the concern be paid. 
@ When a purchaser got in arrears he was called before a committee 
WJof three appointed by the preacher and requested to explain his 
J indebtedness and promise some method of meeting his obligations. 
W lf he refused, he was expelled from church membership. 


9 The pattern of inexpensive works, wide distribution, and popular 
J 2ppeal was even more clearly defined in the Methodists’ periodical 
@ press than in the book field. It was here that the Church made its 
most effective literary appeal. The periodicals were well-edited, 
@ dealt with current topics, and contained the writings of some of the 
@ outstanding church leaders. The first Methodist periodical was the 
Arminian Magazine, which appeared in 1789 but lasted for only 
two years. The conference of 1796 ordered the publication of a 
ag Methodist Magazine, but it did not appear until 1818. In 1830, 
the agents converted the magazine into the more scholarly Quar- 
terly Review, with John Emory as the new editor. 

In 1823 the agents started a juvenile magazine, The Youth’s 
Instructor and Guardian. The next year the delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference noted the importance of Sunday Schools and ar- 
ranged to compile and publish a catechism for the Sunday Schools 


@ The Methodist Almanac, 1839, pp. 37-48. 
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and children in general. In 1825 another youth publication, the 
Child’s Magazine, was attempted, but its circulation did not war- 


rant its continuance and it was abandoned in 1833. The publishers 


also discontinued The Youth’s Instructor in 1833 in favor of a 
monthly Sunday School Contribution and a Youth’s Quarterly 
Museum. 

The Methodists’ answer to Godey’s Lady’s Book was The 


Ladies’ Repository and Gatherings of the West, a monthly periodi- | 


cal devoted to literature and religion. Agitation for a magazine for 
the ladies became so insistent that a committee on memorials to 


establish a periodical for females was appointed at the General | 


Conference of 1840. The committee reported that this type was 
common, and that the Church had fallen in with the custom and 
tastes of society. Pointing out that much of women’s literature was 
of a light and trivial character, the members warned, ‘Many con- 


tributors aim not to provide aliment for the understanding, but } 


food for a morbid appetite. An antidote is needed.” The committee 
said it was customary for opulent American families to take at 
least one such periodical (graver ones for men), and that in a 
religious community containing 800,000 souls, one publication 


“blending if possible the theology of the Bible, as inculcated by | 
Methodism, with the attractions of a chastened literature, should | 


be placed within the reach of our female members.’ The committee 


argued that the Church’s periodicals in pamphlet form had no cir- | 


culation of any value in the Mississippi Valley, that there was room 
in the West for a publication for females, that female education 
was exciting unprecedented interest there, and, finally, that the 
Roman Catholics were taking a most anxious part in these discus- 
sions, and, as the foster parents of the female mind and sentiment, 
would spare no pains in endeavoring to sway popular opinion and 
direct public action on this subject.* The conference accepted the 
committee’s recommendation and ordered the agents in Cincinnati 
to begin publication of a ladies’ magazine. Volume one appeared 
in 1841 with the Rev. L. L. Hamline as editor. The magazine 
contained thirty-two pages, was illustrated, and included, beside 


8General Conference Journal, 1840, p. 53 
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editorials, articles on science, self-cultivation, female education, and 
the emperor of Brazil. In the second issue, the editor admitted that 
many persons had considered it impossible to compete with the 
popular love-tale periodicals of the day, but that the patronage of 
the Repository guaranteed its continuance. The publication con- 
tinued for thirty-five years. 

Religious newspapers had been in existence for about ten years 


- when the Methodists started their official paper, the Christian Ad- 


Bvocate, in New York in 1826. Within a year, the Advocate took over 
Bithe Wesleyan Journal (established in Charleston, South Carolina, 
Gin 1825), and in 1828 got control of Zion’s Herald (started by the 
Society for Giving and Receiving Religious Intelligence in the New 
@England conference in 1823).’ Two years after its founding, the 
Christian Advocate had reached a nationwide circulation of 15,000 


"copies a week. By 1840 the Methodists had a sizeable family of 


newspapers. The outstanding were: two official papers (the Chris- 
tian Advocate and the Western Christian Advocate, published at 
Cincinnati), the Southern Christian Advocate (Charleston), the 
B South-Western Christian Advocate (Nashville), Richmond Chris- 
Bian Advocate, Northern Advocate (Auburn, New York), Zion’s 
BHerald, and Der Christliche Apologete (German-language news- 
@ newspaper published at Cincinnati). 

The New York paper had for its publishers Nathan Bangs and 


ir- J John Emory, and as its first editor, B. Badger, former editor of 


Lion’s Herald. The Advocate’s platform, stated in the first issue, 
read, “It will be our endeavour . . . to avoid everything which may 
tend to irritate the feelings of any . . . or create a suspicion that we 
are influenced in our publication by the narrow and contracted views 
of party; whilst we hope invariable to maintain the character of 
this paper as a ‘Christian Advocate,’ agreeably to our best views of 
scriptural truth and righteousness.” The paper contained essays 
(“The Triumphs of Grace,” “Gospel Strictures on Baptism’’), 
general news (mostly reprints from the secular and religious press), 
news of camp meetings and revivals, missionary activities, news of 
the conferences, obituaries, reprint opinions, book concern notices, 


'The New England conference later resumed publication of Zion’s Herald. 
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markets, biographies, poetry, and special departments for ministers, 


parents, ladies, and youths. 


Launched during one of the most controversial periods in Amer 


ica, the Methodist journals were thrown into the arena of conten 
tion, bickering, and even personal attacks. Reform agitation withi 
the Church, attacks on Methodist doctrine, and the inflammaton 
slavery issue all produced a vigorous editorial policy. As the official 
church paper, the New York Christian Advocate often bore the 
brunt of attacks. “It appears that some of our Congregational and 
Presbyterian brethren are settled upon driving us to defend our 
selves, or to permit them quietly to fill the minds of all. . . wit 
subtle and unkind prejudices against us,” wrote the New York 
Christian Advocate editor (November 16, 1827). Among othe 
Calvinist papers which quarreled with the Methodist editors were 
the Visitor and Telegraph (“ultra Calvinistic”), the Christia 
Spectator, conducted by several Yale professors, and the Charleston 
Observer, whose editor dubbed the Advocate “this court gazette o 


Methodism.” Probably the most vehement opponents of the Meth- 
odist press during this period were the abolitionist editors, par-j 


ticularly the staff of Zion’s Watchman. 


Within the Church itself, the various factions voiced their views 
in the press. If their views were not represented, they sometimes 
started independent Methodist papers. The bishops took note o 
this practice in their address to the 1840 General Conference: “‘Sey- 
eral papers are published, assuming to be in the interests of the 
Methodist Church, and edited by Methodist preachers, and which 
are patronized to a considerable extent by many members of several 
annual conferences. We are already admonished by the history of 
the past, how easy it is, under the popular pretext of the right o 
free discussion, to disturb the harmony and peace of the church, 
stir up strife and contention, alienate the affection of brethren from 
each other, and finally injure the cause of Christ.” 


Not even the bishops were above reproach from “the court 
gazette.” When Editor Bangs, in an anonymous letter in the Advo- 
cate, criticized Bishop Emory over a prescribed course of study for 
the ministry, Emory retorted that he did not have the advantage of 
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# an editorial post and an editor’s prerogatives. Bangs replied that 
@ he was not contending with Bishop Emory, but with a brother of 
§ cqual standing. He said the Discipline limited the course of study 
to two years and that the bishop had exceeded his authority by 
extending it to four. ‘Every schoolboy that has learned the differ- 
@ ence between 2 and 4 can perceive the justice of that conclusion,” 
said Bangs.* When the editors went too far in their criticism, a libel 
suit resulted. Emory and Waugh, as publishers, allowed some harsh 
statements to be made against Azor Hoyt, first printer for the book 
concern, following Hoyt’s dismissal in 1828. Hoyt brought action 
for $5,000 against the agents. The jury decided in favor of the 
plaintiff and awarded Hoyt $300.° 

Some of the readers did not like the contents (one said the New 
York Christian Advocate had little else than a “monotonous hum 
drum to the tune of science, priest-making, and all that sort of 
thing’). Radicals and cranks sought space in the papers’ columns. 
But for the most part, the Advocates were vehicles of congrega- 


“J tional expression. A preacher in some remote district could at least 
“MH avoid obscurity by getting his “correspondence” in one of the 


Advocates. Since the preachers wrote the obituaries of the deceased 
members of their congregation, every preacher was in fact a writer 
for the paper. The press was one of the principal stepping stones 
to church leadership. From the standpoint of influence and salary, 
the editorship was one of the highest positions in the Church, Five 
of the seven bishops elected from 1824 through 1844 had connec- 
tions with the publishing interests, either at the time of, or shortly 
before, their election. Joshua Soule, New York agent from 1816-20, 
became bishop in 1824. John Emory was book agent when he be- 
came bishop in 1832. Beverly Waugh became agent in 1832 and 
bishop in 1836. Thomas A. Morris was editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate when he was elected to the bishopric in 1836. 
In 1844, L. L. Hamline, editor of the Ladies’ Repository, became 
bishop. 


Rival newspapers sprang up and occasionally made dents in the 


8New York Christian Advocate, August 20, September 12, 1834. 
‘Ibid., February 8, 1832. 
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subscription lists of the official and semi-official Methodist papers} 
but these losses were only temporary. On August 19, 1840, the 
editor of the New York Christian Advocate was able to write 

“Within fourteen years how many ephemeral publications have 
started into life, flutter awhile in the agitated atmosphere around 
them, sung their requiem, and then disappeared! These have had) 
their day and are not forgotten; but the Christian Advocate, thank 

to our merciful Preserver, still lives with her six or seven blooming 
daughters by her side, and now numbers nearly 30,000 subscribers.” 

Financially, the papers were the most profitable of the publishing 
house’s activities. Since the preachers shared in the profits of the 
publishing business, they had an added incentive to obtain more sub- 
scribers. When they were remiss in their duty, they received an 
editorial lashing. Actually, the preachers profited both directly and 
indirectly as the circulation increased. Preachers who sold the 
Christian Advocate ($2 a year in advance) received the paper gratisiM- 
and 6 per cent for all money remitted. They profited indirectly, 
since the profits of the book concern were applied to the relief of 
travelling preachers, superannuated preachers, and widows and 
orphans of preachers. The consent of three-fourths of the annual 
conferences was necessary to divert the fund to any other purposes. 

This was the point over which a long legal battle was waged fol- 
lowing the separation of the Church in 1844. The Southerners’ 
contention that they were entitled to a share of the book concern 
fund because they had helped to create the fund, was upheld ina 
decision by the United States Supreme Court. The property case 
was the only issue in the separation that required court action for 
settlement. 

When the Southern Methodists organized their Church, they 
retained the established pattern of literary production. They, too, 
emphasized inexpensive works, wide distribution, and reading mat- 
ter that would appeal to all groups in the denomination. 





ihe Formation of a Classical Ideal 


By CHARLES R. Hart 


MEmory’s Professor of Latin testifies to the part which the masterpieces of Eng- 
@ lish literature played in forming his taste for the Greek and Roman classics. 


. [' IS NOT surprising that a Professor of Ancient Languages should 
possess a classical ideal. That would seem to be the natural con- 
sequence of his reading in Greek and Latin authors. It occurred to 


Sime recently, however, to search among my early memories to see if 


| could determine precisely by what steps I had formed a classical 
“Muaste. It is the result of this inquiry that I wish to present briefly here. 

The reader may ask, what is a classical ideal? The term, as I 
would like to use it, includes the following elements: (1) a love of 
Greek and Latin; (2) a deep attachment to the literatures written 
in those languages; (3) a love of subsequent literature inspired by 
ancient models or conceived in a similar spirit; (4) a deep respect 
for tradition which, however, is not at all intolerant of innovation. 
Thus it will be seen that I am not opposing classicism to romanticism, 
or contrasting antiquity with the Middle Ages or the modern period. 

Let it be said at the outset that our tastes may spring from a 
natural bent. Something in our temperament may be attracted to 
the past. I cannot remember, however, that I ever wished as a boy 
to have lived in Greece or Rome, while I was greatly drawn to the 
Middle Ages. Perhaps I realized already that the art and literature 
of the Middle Ages were a second flowering of the same impulse 
that stirred the ancients. 

Books which I received in my early years help me to follow my 
development. They are a Bible, a Book of Common Prayer, a 
Milton, and a Keats. I probably read the Bible no more than most 
boys of my age, but I heard it read several times in each service of 
the Episcopal Church, which I attended. Let none think that I 
speak in a sectarian spirit if I say that the Anglican ritual, translated 
@ or adapted from the Latin of the Middle Ages, offered me from the 
@>eginning a model of sonorous and rhythmic English which I have 
ever ceased to revere. 
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The editions of Milton and Keats were given me on the same 
occasion. They were gifts, but I had been allowed to express a 
choice before receiving them. Why did I, in my early ’teens, choose 
those poets? Was I drawn by the classical element in them, or hadj 
I merely chanced on them as I sought to fill the lacune in a library 
that contained, among the poets, only Shakespeare, Byron, Tenny.' 
son, Longfellow, Bryant, and a few others of less renown? 

To be sure, I did not read all Paradise Lost, but I memorized 
the opening lines as well as some of the sonnets. I found an example 
of classical tragedy in Samson Agonistes, of pastoral drama in 
Comus, and of the elegy in Lycidas. Keats I read with more com- 
prehension. Was it from him that I derived a decided preference 
for Greek over Latin literature? Antiquity to me at that time meant 
only Greece. . 

These volumes were followed soon by others, among them Shel- 
ley, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hood, Burns, Scott. 
In Shelley I found another play of classical form, Prometheus 
Unbound, while he offered many examples of the ode, not to mention 
another elegy, Adonais. The Greek element in Matthew Arnold is} 


self-evident. I believe that Wordsworth, the poet of Tintern A bbey,} 
the ode on the Intimations of Immortality, Laodamia, and of the} 
sonnets, added also to my classicism. 


I had now entered high school, where I was favored with teach-| 
ers of unusual literary insight. I began the study of Greek and con-| 
tinued with Latin, which I had begun a year earlier. Will a teacher] 
of Latin be forgiven if he owns that Caesar and the orations of 
Cicero struck no responsive chord in him? I, who now love Vergil, 
realized his worth only dimly then. It was different with Homer. | 
gloried in the opportunity to read the //iad in the original tongue. 
I was given a copy of the Greek New Testament which became a 
bedside book for me. 

As before, however, my chief impulse came from English authors.| 
Tennyson, with Ulysses and Tithonus, Browning with Artemis Pro- 
logizes, Balaustion’s Adventure and his translation of Agamemnon, 
affected me greatly. I found masterly examples of Greek tragedy 
in Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon and Erectheus. William 
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Morris, in numerous narratives, seemed to resemble Homer. 

I have spoken principally of poets, but Addison in the eighteenth 
century and Newman in the nineteenth, had long been my favorites. 
To these I must add De Quincey, Matthew Arnold the essayist, and 
Walter Savage Landor, whose poetry I also relished. 

I was now ready for college, where in one blessed year I was to 
@ learn to know the Homer of the Odyssey, Herodotus, Catullus, 
i Horace, and the Cicero who wrote the dialogues. Succeeding years 
@ were to bring appreciation of Greek tragedy and comedy, Thucy- 
dides, Plato, and the Greek lyric poets, while I was taught rightly 
to value Vergil, Pliny, and Apuleius. My taste, however, had al- 
ready been formed, chiefly through contact with English authors. 

Every tie to antiquity had been a bond with England. The classic 
7 spirit for me had flourished equally by the Aegean, the Tiber, and 
§ the Thames. Like all Anglo-Saxons, I owed our mother country the 


jj language I spoke, the institutions under which I lived, and the re- 


q ligion which I professed, but I owed her even more: she gave me 


@ Greece and Rome. 











































Joseph’s Neighbor 
By Ernest Hartsock 
Ernest Hartsock, A.B. ’25, M.A. ’26, was born May 5, 1903, and died December 14,§) 
1930. During his brief lifetime he published three books of original poetry, ROMANCE Robe 
AND STARDUST (7925), NARCIssuUs AND IscarioT (7927), and STRANGE SPLENDOR) Pi 
(1930), besides editing the little poetry magazine, Bozart, of which he was the) | 
founder. The title poem of his last volume had received the annual award for 1929), ™' 
of the Poetry Society of America. “Joseph's Neighbor” first appeared in the Emory) fe 
Atumnus for December 1925, and was reprinted with minor revisions in Narcissus pr 
AND IScARIOT. 
On green-gold desert and the sallow dune, ' T 
Their dromedaries paced night after night .. 
Beneath that star bright as some plenilune, pict 
Crusading vagrant of celestial light \plar 
Beyond whose torch the blue stars’ glyptic frieze peri 
Was etched upon the lapidary sky... . hov 
Look, friend! No casual travelers are these es 
Dark Oriental men who hurry by; “ 
ist 
Their garments hang with glittering brocade hi 
In tapestries of gems, fit for a priest P 
Of Persia, strangely wrought in golden braid fel 
With astrologic symbols from the East! stre 
Pray, what can Magi seek in Bethlehem? A phe 
What queer adventure do such mystics sense? ios 
There could be nothing here to interest them— 
Not wisdom, fame, nor earthly opulence. . . . qrec 
; 
' the 
Then why do they search out this humble Jew j ' 
And pour forth gold, and frankincense, and myrrh 
Before his wife’s young child as though they knew arc 








Some mystic matters far too strange for her? 






See! Now they leave in secret as they came, 
Though I could almost swear I heard one say: 

“T shall take back with me this infant’s name: 

This Jesus shall be famous in his day.” 






Well, even if the stars could tell the birth 
Of some such prince, no one could prove to me 
That God would leave His race and cross the earth 
To tell the gentile priests such prophecy. .. . 






I wonder if those sages will return 
When this small child has grown to be a man? 

But they are old. . . . More likely in some urn 

Their dust will rest in distant Hindustan... . 
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Archaeology and the Study of Man 


By Rosert L. SCRANTON 


| 


| 


(Robert L. Scranton, A.B. (Mount Union College) ’32, A.M. (Chicago) ’34, 
) Ph.D. (Chicago) ’39, is Associate Professor of Greek. Professor Scranton 
was associated with the American School of Classical Studies at Athens on 
fellowship grants from 1934 to 1938 and in 1946-47, especially in its large 
project at Corinth. 


HE ULTIMATE aim of archaeology in the broad sense—it 
means literally the science of the past—is to evolve a total 
picture of past civilization in which the hopes and aspirations, the 
plans and struggles, the failures and successes of mankind in various 
periods and places may be better understood. So vast is this aim, 
however, that it is perforce subdivided for purposes of investiga- 
tion and study. Hence we have historians, and interpreters of the 
history of art, of literature, of religion, of political institutions, of 
‘\philosophy, all contributing to the common objective in different 
fields and from different points of view. Some scholars feel most 
‘|strongly the relationships of their fields to contemporary or eternal 
‘phenomena, such as the relation of philosophy to contemporary ac- 
jtion, or of art to a timeless aesthetic, and their contributions to the 
recovery of the past are sometimes indirect; but all who approach 
‘\their subjects as history are primarily concerned with this aim. 
With so many special fields of study well established, the term 
archaeology itself is usually employed in a narrow sense and limited 
to the rather highly specialized technique of discovering the ma- 
terial remains of past civilizations and performing an initial process 
of interpretation upon them, especially in the light of the circum- 
jstances of their discovery. Even such preliminary interpretation, 








however, requires some knowledge of almost all aspects of culture, 
so that the technical archaeologist must be a “‘jack-of-all-trades”’ 
and have at least a nodding acquaintance with art, technical and in- 
} dustrial matters, economics, sociology, and almost everything else 
which enters into human affairs. 
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Usually the technical archaeologist has reached the end of his 
labors when he has finished the preliminary interpretation and pre- 
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sented his results to specialists in history, art, political institutions, 
and the like. They in turn perform a further process of interpre.) 
tation, making their results known to the few gifted philosophers 
of history and culture who can derive the fundamental implications § 
for human life and thought. In this manner, after an almost over- 
whelming amount of labor and thought, the reality and meaning of J 
the experience of mankind comes to the modern world of teachers, f 
artists, writers, and to those few members of the general public) 
who care to concern themselves with such matters; and finally, 
through them, to the public at large, to enrich their lives and temper f) 
their actions. { 

The humble place of the technical archaeologist in this long train} 
is often a matter of bitter frustration to him. He feels keenly the} 
value and interest of the materials upon which he works, and often 
resents the fact that the immediate circle of his audience is so small 
and specialized. There are, to be sure, two practical obstacles inf 
the path to the attention of the general public. One is the problem § 
of language, for the individual who understands life in terms of § 
automobiles, tin cans, and steam-heated houses with plumbing must | 
understand another language of chariots and pottery and the life § 
of the open market place just as surely as he must understand Greek 
to read Plato in the original tongue. Hence the art of translation 
of the material phenomena of life is required, as well as one of the 
translation of literature. In the second place, it is necessary for one f 
to be able to visualize a whole from a part, as most of the remains 
of antiquity are found in fragments. This the particular instincts 
and training of the archaeologist enable him to do for himself and § 
for other trained students, but it is something that he has been long 
in learning to do for others. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the range of 
material with which the archaeologist deals in his investigations is 
as broad and as long as human life. For example, during fifty years 
of excavation at a single city in Greece—ancient Corinth—the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens has unearthed and 
examined evidence of habitation from over a time span of more 
than five thousand years. A tremendous number and variety of ob- 
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J jects has been found; for a single mind to encompass them all would 
i scem well-nigh impossible. From another point of view, five broad 
] periods of importance may be separated out, but each of these repre- 
sents the life of a considerable community through a constantly 
} developing history of several hundred years, each longer than the 
J entire history of the United States. It is true that the real signifi- 
J cance of the whole investigation is the demonstration of the con- 
| tinuity, the evolution within what is essentially an unchanging human 
oneness, but that is perhaps a subject rather for a poet than for a 
\scholar. So far, the archaeologist has only been able to offer his 
] results in a somewhat piecemeal fashion. 

| From the technical point of view, indeed, each period is ideally 
] studied separately. An excavation normally begins with the removal 
| of any contemporary habitation above ground, and the stripping 
9 away of the topsoil. At Corinth this means too the removal of the 
| debris of the recent city destroyed in the earthquake of 1858, and 
7 the other buildings of the Turkish period back to the sixteenth cen- 
7] tury. Some of these are built in and around the remains of buildings 
7 of the Roman and Greek city, two thousand and more years old; 
but the foundations of most of these modern structures are found 
to mingle with the ruins of a medieval Byzantine city, and the first 
problem is to clear and study that community, the latest of the 
archaeological periods. 

The Byzantine city, like almost any other buried town, is pre- 
served only in stubs of walls of buildings, and their foundations and 
earthen floors. These remains are covered with the debris from the 
rest of the walls and the roofs, which had collapsed as the result of 
time and violence; by the accumulation of trash and refuse which 
was thrown into corners or insensibly trodden into the earth from 
day to day; by earth and detritus carried down the streets and swept 
into courtyards during heavy rains, from the hills above. As this 
debris is removed, the floors can be identified by the firm texture of 
the earth, or sometimes by whitewash or even more permanent sur- 
facing. Thus the medieval town is laid bare in its ruin. Here can 
be seen the remains of a monastery and its church: the colonnaded 
courtyard in front of the church with the reception room at the 
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entrance, the baptistry, the entrance to the bell tower; to one side 
one can see the long refectory, with an adjoining kitchen in one 
corner of which is a garbage pit with every kind of kitchen refuse, 
including a broken plate with the shell of some monk’s breakfast 
egg still adhering. The other rooms can be traced, if not identified; 
the stable yard is apparent from the color and nature of the earth 
around the hitching posts and watering troughs. A road runs south 
of the monastery, lined with small shop-rooms; across this street 
and around the corner is a glass factory littered with the trash of 
that industry. To the northeast is a rather monumental spring- 
house, adorned with columns from some ancient temple. Every- 
where up and down the city and in the houses are the odds and ends 
of daily life: pottery dishes, jars, containers of all kinds including 
barrels; small coins by the thousands, including hoards in bottles 
or hastily scratched holes; an infinite variety of objects of metal 
and bone, representing every imaginable activity of the people. 
After these buildings have been studied and recorded in photo- 
graphs, drawings, and notes, their walls are removed and the ex- 
cavation proceeds. In the destruction of the walls it is found that 
built into them are numerous objects of earlier times—the most 


important, on the whole, are scraps of ancient buildings. Digging 
below the floors of the highest medieval houses, it is immediately 
apparent that one floor succeeds another, that over a period of sev- 
eral hundred years the ground level gradually rose as dust and trash 
accumulated, or as buildings were partially demolished for repairs 
or alterations. 


After four or five feet of this accumulation have been penetrated, 
the diggers come upon a great mass of sand, gravel, and earth, 
containing tumbled blocks from monumental buildings, and cover- 
ing the lower parts of the walls from which those blocks came. It is 
apparent that we are approaching an earlier and different level of 
habitation. Eventually the floor of this level is reached. In some 
places it is a broad sweep of marble pavement or the bedding for 
the pavement; elsewhere, the floors of massive buildings; yet else- 
where, the medieval debris continues below the level in great holes 
which had been dug for one reason or other by the inhabitants of 
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that later age. From the kind of objects now coming to view it 
becomes clear that the center of the Roman city has been reached. 

The explanation for the ruin of the buildings is quickly seen in 
the elaborate array of walls of smaller structures everywhere made 
from material taken from the Roman monuments. Evidently these 
were destroyed partly by violence and partly in order to provide 
material for buildings more appropriate to the needs of the popula- 
tion in the last days of the dying ancient town. The latter-day in- 
habitants in their turn declined, and their buildings were over- 
whelmed by war or still later builders, and the remains were cov- 
ered by floods or storms, providing a new level on which the Byzan- 
tine town arose. 

However great the destruction, the plan of the Roman city be- 
comes apparent. Under the monastery appear the ruins of a row 
of small temples looking down on the market place to the east. 
North and south of the market place were long rows of shops; 
in the middle of the north side a fine paved road extended through 
a great arch to the harbor city a few miles to the north. Just 
beside the arch was a beautiful building housing a fountain, the 
same one which the Byzantine people later rebuilt for their own 
use. In the middle of the south side was a great tribunal or public 
speaking platform; here the Roman governor must have faced the 
subject people. South of this is a smaller market, closed on the 
south by a series of rooms richly adorned with marble, probably for 
civic officials; a small bath; and yet more shops. At the eastern end 
of each section of the market is a great building, possibly for ar- 
chives, or a library, or for other public business. 

Above the market is a temple, built some ‘five hundred years 
before by an earlier Greek city, carefully repaired and refinished by 
the citizens of the Roman period; and a hundred yards away is a 
music hall, built when the nearby, more ancient Greek theatre was 
remodeled for the presentation of gladiatorial combats, Ziegfeld- 
like extravaganzas, and other spectacles. 

In this Roman city too are numerous smaller remains of the lives 
of ordinary men. Inscriptions carved on stone record the attempts 
of individuals to express gratitude to, or win favor from, the gods 
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of the city by gifts of statues or buildings or public works; and there | 
are published records of the rewards granted to these prominent 
citizens by the grateful public. As they became more successful, j 
these business men gave more things, each bearing the donor’s name, | 
and were awarded many honors, all recorded on stone. Scattered | 
about, or buried in fill spread to level the terrain, or lost in drains f 
such as the great storm sewer which runs under the market, are § 
again countless objects of daily use: lamps, jewels, and ornaments § 
of houses ; needles and pins, spools and dishes. In the ship-chandler’s J 
shop is still an iron anchor. On marble pavements, benches, and 
steps are the idly scratched patterns of game boards. . 
And still, behind and among and below are the remains of an i 
earlier Greek city. At Corinth the Roman government offices along | 
the southern side of the southern market are built over the ruins § 
of an enormous Greek stoa, or long colonnaded hall open along the : 
front, but with rooms behind. Behind the shops on the north side § 
of the market is another stoa, remodeled as a warehouse for the i 
Roman shops. And so the excavation, so far as is possible without 4 
disturbing important Roman remains, proceeds. 
Eventually the Greek city, too, begins to take fairly clear shape, | 
although even today it has been only partially uncovered. In each 
of the rooms in the stoa to the south is a well, and in many of these | 
wells are drinking cups, dice, flutes, and the like; possibly there was | 
a group of cafes here, but perhaps it was more likely a great market | 
or department store. West of the paved Roman road to the harbor 
is another stoa, obviously equipped as a series of small restaurants § 
or food shops. Behind the Roman construction in the spring- | 
house are the walls of the Greek spring, and a colonnade facing it 
along the east. The site of the market area itself was filled in by | 
the Romans to a depth of three feet over the Greek level, on which | 
still appear the wheel ruts of market carts and other more mys- 
terious ruts which suggest that chariot races were held here. Near 
the middle of the market is an ancient sanctuary built around a 
spring which dates back to the sixth century before Christ. The 
spring itself dried up after a time, but there are traces of a sanc- 
tuary with a hidden tunnel and secret arrangements for delivering | 
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oracular messages at an altar, and a sign prohibiting entrance to 
the uninitiated on penalty of heavy fines. 

3 ©Still an earlier period is represented in the same area. Where 
9 the Greek paving of the southern part of the market had been 
ripped out by medieval pits, there are visible the remains of a ceme- 
i tery dating from the seventh and eighth centuries before Christ. 
9 Here there is a little funerary chapel with the tracks of chariots or 
4 funeral carts before it; here too are the graves of some Corinthian 
contemporaries of Homer. In some were found jewelry and vases, 
treasures of the living which accompanied them to their graves. 
| Two graves lie side to end, like a T, with a little passage joining 
7 them; perhaps this was for a husband and wife who would not be 
7 separated even in death. 


Finally, below all other remains, in what seems like virgin soil, 
are scattered relics of a people who dwelt on the site three thousand 
years before Christ. Extraordinarily abundant accumulations of 
pottery, reflecting long years, even centuries, of use, damage and 
dispersal; rare house walls and hearths; occasional figurines and 
implements—all these show sketchily but clearly that these people 
lived in the stone age, and fared no better—and no worse—than 


the recent Indians of our own Southwest. 

The appearance of the city of Corinth at any one time may be 
reconstructed fairly completely. The foundations of each building 
are plain and fairly complete, and from them the ground plan may 
be read with slight difficulty. Rarely are the walls of the buildings 
preserved to any height, but pieces from the walls, fragments of 
the columns with their bases and capitals, examples of the cornices, 
gables and roofs of many of the structures can be identified in the 
vast number of blocks re-used in the walls of later buildings. From 
some of the ancient monuments nothing is left; from others a third, 
or even a half of the original blocks are preserved. In the latter 
instance the building could be rebuilt today with relatively little 
trouble or cost in replacing lost parts. In those which are repre- 
sented more meagerly, by employing the knowledge of the archi- 
tecture of the period, and fitting the preserved fragments into the 
style of building which they themselves suggest, it is possible to 
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restore the original building on paper or in plaster models to show | ; 
with a high degree of accuracy its original form. 

The interpretation of ancient life from these and smaller finds, | 
such as dishes and clay vessels of all kinds, figurines and statuettes, 7 
drawings and paintings, coins, pins, buttons, jewelry, tools and in. | 
struments, as well as a host of other things, varies widely in the | 
degree to which it approaches accuracy and completeness, depend- J 
ing on the number of objects found in each category, the circum. | 
stances of their finding, the possibility of identifying and dating | 
them, and so forth. Nevertheless, this evidence taken in connection | 
with the great body of historical material in the traditional sense— 
written histories and monographs of ancient authors—and infor- | 
mation derived from all kinds of ancient literature, make it possible | 
to visualize and interpret the life of the city in various epochs of |) 
its past. 

For, incompletely excavated as the Greek periods of Corinth | 
are, values are apparent in her ruins. In the eighth, seventh, and | 
sixth centuries before Christ her people wanted and paid for art ; 
and beauty. Their temple was one of the earliest and finest in | 
Greece; their fountain-houses were richly furnished with artistically | 
moulded bronze spouts and gracefully designed screens and basins. | 
We know from the historians that their rulers patronized the poets. | 
Their interest in art and beauty is emphasized by the superlative | 
quality of design and execution of the pottery which was produced [| 
in vast amounts and sold all over the ancient world. ; 

In this last-mentioned fact lay the omen of the city’s future; in | 
succeeding years her pottery itself cheapened and grew imitative | 
under pressure of commercial competition. Her architectural ener- | 
gies turned toward elaborate and magnificent commercial buildings; 
the Athenian devotion to politics, memorialized in the government | 
buildings which dominated the market place at Athens, have no 
parallel at Corinth. The theatre at Corinth was built late, showing 
that her patronage of the arts was dilatory. She sought her success | 
in trade and commerce, and until archaeology uncovered her build- 
ings, she was known in history and tradition only as a city devoted 
to commerce and dissipation. 
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The rebuilding of the city by the Romans and its conversion to 
7}; provincial capital of the Roman empire, -are clearly reflected in 
ithe archaeological evidence of a new kind of life. The largest com- 
Jmercial building of the Greek city was remodeled as a government 
: office building, with quarters for a long array of local and imperial 
officials. The market is dominated by the tribunal on which the 
Jgovernor represented Rome before the people; by a monumental 
Jarch symbolizing the triumphs of Roman expansion; by a row of 
|small temples and monuments, conventional and unimaginative, of 
Jmoderate aesthetic quality, commemorating the ambitions and suc- 
‘Acesses of a few representatives of the vast anonymous throng which 
‘Tconstituted the empire. The theatre no longer presents comedy 
Jand tragedy, but animal shows, human combats, fantastic and de- 
I moralized musical comedies; and although a small music hall is 
built to house a finer art, it too eventually becomes an arena for 
T gladiators. 
| The decline of the city in early Christian times, and its rise and 
J fall in medieval Christian and Turkish periods would take too long 
to develop here, nor is it necessary. In general, it is clear that 
i although it is hard to determine the degree of satisfaction which 
. |} life held for individuals in these various periods, the fact that each 
. jera in turn decayed and passed away would suggest either that its 
q values were not of a sort to sustain life indefinitely, or if they were, 
| they were misunderstood and abandoned. Each city declined even- 
J tually to the site of a few impoverished homes, which in turn grew 
J later to finer communities, impelled by the stimulus of new values. 
J In spite of every catastrophe, life continued, and in many essential 
WJ respects it continued without change in constant search of a truly 
fully satisfactory existence. 


How brief, how ruthlessly selective, how technically inaccurate 

7 in some details the above account is, can be known only to an 
archaeologist familiar with the particular site. It is merely an at- 
tempt in a general way to illustrate the work of the archaeologist, 
to show the scope and variety of his materials, and to suggest the 
kind of picture he would like to derive from them—a reliving of life 

7 in various epochs of the past of mankind for the value that the ex- 
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perience has in deepening the understanding of life and its problems. 
Much is lacking from the account as it is written here, especially 
the penetrating of the spiritual and intellectual life of the people, 


and the direct appreciation of their emotional and aesthetic im-] 


pulses, which are best reached through their art and literature. Par. 


ticularly, too, there is missing something impossible to attain in any | 
reasonable compass by the written word, namely the element of 


completeness. 


The material does exist, however, for developing a concept of | 
the life of mankind in various periods of the past, from the trivial | 
to the sublime. It is perhaps true that no archaeologist has suc- |) 
ceeded in accomplishing the great synthesis for our generation; per- : 
haps no one in any field has done it fully. But the material is avail- | 
able, and any person could, if he would examine it for himself, see ; 
and to some extent understand the pulse of human life through suc- | 
ceeding generations, and perhaps come closer to a comprehension : 


of what is man. 
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The Poetry of Jacques Prevert 


By Extor G. Fay 


Professor Fay became interested in Jacques Prévert’s poetry last year, when the 
volume PAROLES had just appeared. During the summer, while he was in 
Paris, he discovered that Prévert had been recognized almost overnight as 
one of the leading French poets of his generation. This study of his work is 
among the first to be published in the United States. 

NE OF my principal diversions, when I was in Paris last sum- 
mer, was to stand and gaze in admiration at the amazing dis- 

play of new books that filled the show window of every bookseller 
in the city. In France the cost of living may be high, strikes may be 
frequent, and the future may be obscure, but there is no question as 
to the intellectual and artistic vigor of these extraordinary people. 
In fiction, poetry, and drama, in biography, travel, and criticism, 
they continue to hold their own, and more. Nor are they blind to 
what is going on in the literature of England and the United States, 
for one sees on every hand translations from Somerset Maugham, 
from Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Faulkner, from Thomas Wolfe 
and Henry Miller. 

In almost every show window, contrasting sharply with the white 
paper covers of the other volumes, is one whose cover is black. 
Printed in red on this black cover is the title, Paroles, and the name 
of the author, Jacques Prévert. Around the volume is a red paper 
band which is stamped 25e mille, for twenty-five thousand copies 
of Prévert’s poems have been printed since the book was first pub- 
lished, by the Editions du Point du Jour, in 1946. This is an as- 
tounding record for a book of poetry, especially when one considers 
that, up to the time of its publication, the author was comparatively 
little known. 

Jacques Prévert is a man of forty-seven, who has worked at many 
trades and who has traveled widely in the United States. His pub- 
lisher told me that he is simple and unassuming, that he loves life, 
and that he hates injustice in every form. He has published a volume 
of stories for children, illustrated in color with his own paintings. 
His two scenarios, Jes Portes de la nuit and les Enfants du paradis, 
have been remarkably successful on the screen. Prévert began his 
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career as a Surrealist, but soon broke with André Breton, the leader 


of the movement, and began to contribute highly original poems to 
such esoteric revues as Bifur, Soutes, and les Cahiers d’Art. He was 
never in a hurry to publish them in a single volume, which perhaps 


explains why Paroles, when it finally came out, produced such a great | 


sensation. 


On reading the poems in this collection one quickly becomes | 
aware of certain dominant themes that appear and reappear | 
throughout. Prévert reveals himself as an enemy of social and 
economic injustice. He hates war. He launches bitter attacks J 
against religious insincerity. On the positive side, he loves nature, | of 
city streets, people, animals, and birds. His love poems, though not | 


romantic, are as moving as any that are being written today. 


Prévert’s sympathy for the poor and hungry is well expressed in | 
the poem Ja Grasse matinée, which begins and ends with the follow- | 


. . . ri 
img how: fs It is terrible 

the small sound of a hard-boiled egg 
being tapped on a tin counter 

it is terrible this sound 

when it stirs the memories 

of a hungry man. 


The hungry man in this poem stands at six o’clock in the morning | 
peering into the window of a shop where food is sold. He moves | 
his jaws as if he were chewing something. He hasn’t eaten for three 


days. Behind the window are tins of sardines and bottles of wine, 
but he cannot touch them, for they are not his. A little farther down 
the street he passes a bistrot where other men are enjoying coffee 
and hot buns. Then he staggers, babbling confusedly about sardines, 
hard-boiled eggs, café-créme, and café-crime. Towards the end of 
the poem we learn that “a highly-respected man was murdered in 
broad daylight by an assassin who robbed him of two francs for a 
cup of coffee, two slices of bread, and a tip to the garcon.” This 
touch of violence, quite characteristic of Prévert, makes the poem a 
little less tragic and a little more dramatic than it might be otherwise. 

Féte foraine is one of the poems in which Prévert expresses his 
hatred of war. It describes a traveling fair, where everyone is “‘as 
happy as a trout that is swimming upstream.” Happy are the 
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4 vendor of lemonade, the lovers on the roller-coaster, the red-headed 
9 girl on the merry-go-round, her dark-haired, smiling sweetheart, the 
j man in mourning on the Ferris wheel, the fat lady trying to fly a 
7 kite, the half-wit smashing dishes, and the baby in his carriage. But: 


Unhappy are the drafted soldiers 

Who stand in front of the shooting-gallery 
Aiming at their own hearts 

Aiming at the heart of the world 

As they burst into foolish laughter. 

Perhaps it is Prévert’s observation of the horrors of poverty and 
of war that makes him so impatient with the forms of orthodox 
religion. Perhaps he feels, as so many other discouraged people 
have felt, that because God has not put an end to human suffering, 
therefore He must be indifferent to the welfare of His children, if 
indeed He exists at’all. This unfortunate but perfectly understand- 
able point of view is reflected in the poem Pater noster, which be- 
gins with the almost blasphemous lines: 


Our Father which art in Heaven 
Remain there 
“We,” the poet continues, “shall remain on earth, which is occa- 
sionally so beautiful,” with the Great Wall of China, the Pacific 
Ocean, the two pools in the Tuileries Gardens; and which is occa- 
sionally so ugly, 


With the straw of poverty rotting in the barrels of 
guns. 

Although Prévert is profoundly interested in social and economic 
evils, he is even more profoundly interested in the lives of indi- 
viduals, in their joys and sorrows, and in their relationships with 
one another. A considerable number of the ninety-five poems in 
Paroles are poems of love. Some of these love poems are lyrical, 
some sensual, some philosophical, and some tragic. Among the 
impassioned lyrics is /e Jardin, which is short enough to be quoted 
entire: 


Thousands and thousands of years 
Would never be enough 

To describe 

The little second of eternity 
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When you kissed me 
When I kissed you 
One morning in the winter sunlight 
In the Parc Montsouris in Paris : 
In Paris 
On this earth i 
This earth which is a planet. k 
































Prévert’s philosophical treatment of the love theme is exemplified 4 fel 
in another short poem, Pour toi, mon amour, which follows: ch: 


I went to the bird-market 


And I bought some birds i eig 
For you 4 of 
my love qf 

I went to the flower-market | the 
And I bought some flowers : eig 
For you ‘ “7 
my love : 


I went to the junk-market 
And I bought some chains 
Some heavy chains 

For you 

my love R 
And then I went to the slave-market 
And I looked for you 
But I never found you 














my love ~ 
. . de: 
Also to be classified among the author’s poems of love are those inj ,,, 
which he describes, with unforgettable poignancy, the tragic moment § __,. 
in a domestic relationship, the moment when someone finds himself | pa 
alone in an empty house. Such a poem is the simple but powerful i 
Déjeuner du matin. A man and a woman are sitting together at the J .} 
breakfast table. Without a single word the man pours himself aJ 
cup of coffee, adds cream and sugar, stirs it and drinks it. Then he| 
lights a cigarette, blows smoke rings into the air, and flicks the} 
ashes into a tray. Finally , 
Without speaking to me 
Without looking at me Fc 
He got up h 
He put th 
His hat on his head an 
He put on his raincoat ! 
Because it was raining : 
And out he went fa) 
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Into the rain 
Without a word 
Without looking at me 
And I took 
My head in my hands 
And wept. 

One of Prévert’s favorite themes, which he treats with the utmost 
felicity, is that of revolt against stereotyped education. In the 
charming fantasy, Page d’écriture, a tiresome pedant is struggling 
to teach his pupils to add two and two, four and four, eight and 
eight, etc. Just then a bird flies in at the window and plays with one 
of the children, who hides it in his desk. All the children listen to 
the music of the singing bird. Two and two and four and four and 
eight and eight, in spite of the teacher’s pleas, fly out of the window. 
“The walls of the classroom gently melt away.” / / 


And the window-panes become sand again 
the ink becomes water again 

the desks become trees again 

the chalk becomes a cliff again 

the pen again becomes a bird. 

Contrasting sharply with this sunny mood are the numerous 
poems in which Prévert describes violence and, occasionally, sudden 
death. One of the best of these and, in my opinion, one of the most 
striking of all the shorter poems, is entitled Chez la fleuriste. A 
man goes into a florist’s shop, chooses some flowers, and starts to 
pay for them. Just as he takes his hand from his pocket he suffers 
a heart-attack and falls. He lies there with the flowers beside him, 
while his money rolls across the floor. 


of course all this is very sad 

and she really must do something 

the florist must 

but she doesn’t know how to go about it 

she doesn’t know 

just where to begin. 
For “there are so many things to do, with this man who is dying, 
these flowers that are fading, and this money, this money that rolls 
and rolls and rolls.” 

There are of course many notable poems in Paroles that do not 


fall precisely into any of the categories mentioned above. Pour 
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faire le portrait d’un oiseau, a very beautiful thing, I take to be 
Prévert’s ars poetica. Le retour au pays is the bizarre psychological 
study of a man who, having been told as a boy that he would die 
on the gallows, seeks out the person who had told him so, strangles f 
him, and does, indeed, die on the gallows, “after having eaten two f 
dozen pancakes and smoked a cigarette!’’ Chanson des escargots 
qui vont a l’enterrement is a song of good cheer, a song of two} 
snails who set out for the funeral of a dead leaf, fail to arrive until f 
spring, when the leaves are green again, and return home thwarted | 
but a little tipsy and very, very happy. L’orgue de barbarie is af 
pleasantly crazy piece about a little girl who runs away with a hand f 
organ man, accompanies him from town to town killing “as many | 
people as possible,” and finally marries him and has lots and lots | 
of children. In /a Rue de Buci maintenant the poet laments the war- | 
time lifelessness of a poor but fascinating street which used to be i 
teeming with color and noise and movement and hate and love. I | 
quote below the little poem Dimanche, a marvellous combination of i 
realism, tenderness, and eternal mystery: 4 

Between the rows of trees along the Avenue des Gobelins 

A marble statue leads me by the hand 

To-day is Sunday and the picture-shows are full 

The birds in the trees look down on the passers-by 

And the statue kisses me but no one sees us 

No one except a little blind boy who points his finger at us. 

In the foregoing pages we have discussed the content of some of F 
Prévert’s most typical or most striking poems. Let us now comment | 
very briefly on a few of the characteristics of his technique. On 
the whole he uses the simple vocabulary of everyday speech, but he | 
does not hesitate to introduce unusual words or to invent new words, § 
and he relishes an occasional pun. His versification is very free. At} 
the same time he is a skilled master of conventional rhymes and 
rhythms, and even of the classical alexandrine line. Though he 
takes marked liberties with punctuation and with capitalization, we 
feel that he does this rather to please himself than to impress his 
readers, as many inferior poets have done, with superficial eccen- 
tricities. 
One of Prévert’s preferred literary devices is that of repetition, 
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e Barried to the mth degree in the following poem called Jes Belles 
| familles: 
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Louis I 

Louis II 

Louis III 

Louis IV 

Louis V 

Louis VI 

Louis VII 

Louis VIII 

Louis 1X 

Louis X (called “the Stubborn’’) 
Louis XI 

Louis XII 

Louis XIII 

Louis XIV 

Louis XV 

Louis XVI 

Louis XVIII 

and that is all. 

What was the matter with those folks 
who didn’t have the guts 
to count up to twenty? 


Another of his devices is to employ, as Rabelais did before him, 
long lists of things, like those enumerated in the following lines 


from [nventaire: 





nt i 
In 
he § 
ds, ; 


At} 


nd 
we 
his 


en- 


on, 





A rock 

two houses 

three ruins 

four ditch-diggers 

a garden 

some flowers 

a raccoon 

a dozen oysters a lemon a bun 
a ray of sunshine 

a ground swell 

six musicians 

a door and a door-mat 

a gentleman decorated with the Legion of Honor 
another raccoon 


Finally Prévert, one of whose poems is thirty-nine pages long, some- 
times expresses what he has to say with startling brevity. Nowhere 
else does he do this more effectively than he does in this two-line 


masterpiece of cynical suggestiveness, Jes Paris stupides: 








A certain Blaise Pascal 
<a eee 
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Portrait of a Strachey 


By CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


Charles Richard Sanders is Associate Professor of English at Duke University, 


His researches in the long-distinguished Strachey family carried him this\ 
past spring to England, where he was generously allowed access to the} 


family archives. 


ie WRITING Eminent Victorians, Lytton Strachey had intended| 


originally to produce twelve portraits. Six of these were to be 


good people; the other six were to be bad. He succeeded in finish- } 


ing, as we know, only four—four portraits of the bad ones. They 
were bad in that they were muddle-headed and in that they fre- 
quently allowed themselves to be driven to do things counter to 
their common sense and essential humanity. The portraits of the 
six admirable people were all to deal with scientists. For among 


the Victorians only these, to him, stood out as a respectable group. | 
His own father, Lieutenant-General Sir Richard Strachey (1817. | 
1908), to whom he was deeply devoted, was one of the most highly 
esteemed scientists of the second half of the century. Undoubtedly | 
Lytton Strachey’s standards by which his own biographical subjects 


rise or fall owed much to a father whom he greatly admired. 


But this father was no scientist in the narrow sense of the word. 
He was no specialist in a single field to the exclusion of all interest | 


in other fields and of his gifts and prerogatives as a human being. 
Certainly he was one of the most energetic, versatile, and brilliant 
members of a family which for five generations served the British 


government in India. C. A. Elliott wrote of him at the time of his | 
death: “One of the most remarkable things about him was the | 


varied and many-sided character of his gifts. Beginning as a bril- 


liant soldier in the Sikh War, he rose to the summit of his profes- J 


sion as an engineer in the construction of irrigation canals and rail- 
ways, and in defining the policy which should govern the program 
of their extension. He held a leading position as a man of science 
in respect of botany, meteorology, geology, and geography; and 
towards the close of his Indian career he showed qualities of high- 
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9 est statesmanship in dealing with the questions of famine policy, 
and with the problems of finance and exchange, when the fall in the 
price of silver threatened to plunge India into an abyss which would 
@ engulf the whole of the growth of her revenues. I doubt if any one 
4] exists who is competent to deal with all the various and complex 
facets of such a mind.” Strachey’s leaning was, of course, toward 
7 science; and in the main his mind was governed by the scientific 
; temper. As a scientist, however, he was one of the last of the nine- 
teenth-century school in which respectable scientists did not feel 
themselves compelled to select one narrow field to which all their 
study was to be devoted. There is significance in what T. H. Huxley 
said about Strachey when a committee of the Royal Society, having 
already decided to award Strachey a medal, was debating vigor- 
ously the question of which, among all the fields of science in which 
Strachey had distinguished himself, should be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the medal. After listening patiently for a considerable 
time, Huxley finally exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, well, let’s just give him the 
medal for being old Strachey!” 

Concerning Strachey’s service in India and explorations in Tibet, 
T. H. Holdich, an acknowledged authority on the subject, has writ- 
ten: “For seventy years, commencing in the reign of William IV, 
was Richard Strachey a strong force in India as practical engineer 
and scientific adviser, and it seems probable that such a record is 
unequalled in the annals of that country .. . it is not too much to 
say that the information acquired by Strachey in that first excursion 
across the Himalayas [1848], information geological, botanical, 
relating to glaciers and snowfall, on the nature and position of the 
sacred lakes which spread their blue surface to the sky within sight 
of the holy of holies—Kailas, has never been surpassed by any one 
traveller. In this, as in every other work which he undertook, Sir 
Richard Strachey stands as a monument of thoroughness.” 

When Sir Roderick Impey Murchison was making his Anniver- 
sary Address as President of the Royal Geographical Society in 
1858, he used the following words in praising the Strachey brothers 
for their explorations: ‘‘Whilst Henry Strachey received our Gold 
Medal, his brother Richard justly obtained the admiration of geol- 
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ogists for his clear and faithful description of as large a range of 
the region on both sides of the Himalaya, including the territory 
of Kumaon. Most assuredly I could never be oblivious of the serv- 
ices of the man who had been the first to demonstrate the existence 
of Silurian rocks near the Himalayan axis!’ W. N. Shaw wrote 
in Nature at the time of Strachey’s death: ‘He was the first to 
treat scientifically of the physical and botanical geography, geology, 
and meteorology of the Western Himalaya and Tibet. He also 
first observed the occurrence of a regular series of fossiliferous 
rocks, from the Silurian upwards to the north of the great snowy 
axis of the Himalaya.”’ So important did the work of the Stracheys 
seem to Dr. Sven Hedin that he proposed in an article in the Geo- 
graphical Journal (August 1910) that the mountain range in the 
Himalayas “bordering the very uppermost part of the upper Brah- 
maputra, say from Chachn to Kailas” be called the “Strachey 
range.’ Certainly Richard Strachey’s work, like that of his brother 
Henry, did much to establish the fact that north of India there ex- 
isted not a series of separate mountain chains but a tremendous 
unified mountain mass, “a great protuberance above the general 
level of the earth’s surface.” The conception which they helped to 
establish is made clear by their brother, Sir John Strachey, who 
described the high elevation as follows: ‘We usually call the whole 
of its southern border by the name Himalaya, and its northern 
border, in a much less definite way, Kuenlun, and between them lies 
the mountainous table-land of Tibet, with an average elevation 
above the sea of 15,000 feet or more. Neither the Himalaya, nor 
Kuenlun, nor the Tibetan table-land, have any special or separate 
existence, the whole consisting of one huge agglomeration of moun- 
tains.” 

The botanical collection which Strachey and his friend Winter- 
bottom brought back from Tibet is within itself an amazing achieve- 
ment. An excellent account of it is given in the Spectator for Feb- 
ruary 22, 1908: “Very little was known regarding the flora of 
Kumaon until about sixty years ago, when, as a Subaltern of the 
Royal Engineers, he [Richard Strachey] commenced his scientific 
survey of the mountain ranges westward of Nepal, and afterwards, 
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in 1848, undertook an extensive journey with Mr. J. E. Winter- 
bottom to the Rakas-Tal and Manasorowar Lakes in Tibet. It was 
on the latter occasion that a large proportion of the plants contained 
in what is known as the ‘Strachey and Winterbottom Herbarium’ 
was collected. Starting from the plain of Rohilkhand at an eleva- 
tion of about a thousand feet above sea-level, a north-easterly route 
was taken across the snowy ranges, and terminating on the Tibetan 
plateau at an altitude of between fourteen and fifteen thousand feet 
on the upper course of the river Sutlej. The herbarium, which con- 
tained over two thousand species (including cryptogams), was dis- 
tributed in 1852-53 to the Hookerian Herbarian (now at Kew), 
the British Museum, the Linnean Society, and to some of the Con- 
tinental museums. All the specimens were carefully ticketed with 
notes of the localities and elevations at which they were found. A 
provisionally named catalogue, prepared by Sir Richard Strachey, 
was printed, and a copy was sent with each distributed set of 
plants. ... 

“Of the large number of new species and varieties discovered by 
Sir Richard Strachey, no less than thirty-two bear his name. One of 
these, Stracheya tibetica, representing a distinct and monotypic 
genus, was found by him in the Guje Valley, within the borders of 
Tibet, at an elevation of fifteen thousand feet. But perhaps the 
most interesting novelty, from a botanical point of view, was a very 
minute plant called Circeaster agrestis, which, owing to the extreme 
simplicity of its floral structure, has presented much difficulty in the 
attempts of botanists to determine its true affinity; and even now it 
occupies only a provisional and somewhat doubtful position as a 
member of the natural order Chloranthaceae. It was found by Sir 
Richard Strachey in the Ralam Valley at about eight thousand feet 
above the sea, and has since been collected in North China.” 


But it was with more than the eye of a scientist that Strachey 
gazed upon the picturesque and grand Tibetan region with highly 
varied flora and fauna in great abundance. His brother, Sir John 
Strachey, has written: ‘After we have left the plains for 100 miles 
and have almost reached the foot of the great peaks, the valleys 
are still, in many cases, only 2000 or 3000 feet above the sea, con- 
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veying, as Sir Richard Strachey says, ‘the heat and vegetation offj tion 
the tropics among ranges covered with perpetual snow.’ Thus, hell of t 
adds, the traveller may obtain at a glance a range of vision extend-)) ical 
ing from 2000 to 25,000 feet, ‘and see spread before him a com-)) con’ 
pendium of the entire vegetation of the globe, from the tropics top | olog 
the poles.’ Something similar may be said of the animal world.f to a 
Tigers, for instance, are common in the valleys; and it is not very i rath 
unusual to see their foot-prints in the snow among oaks and pines} i dat: 
and rhododendrons 8000 or 10,000 feet above the sea.”” There is) or « 
a story to the effect that Sir Richard professed to be an atheist untill) i new 
he saw the Himalayas, when he decided that he was merely anf) tior 
agnostic. zx 

He had no doubt about the importance of geography as a science, | | bee 
and gave great labor to the purpose of making sure that adequate) ' in t 
courses in the subject were established in the schools. His Lectures) chic 
in Geography at Cambridge University, published in 1888, hadf} ter: 
much to do with the inauguration of studies in geography at Cam-)) the 
bridge and, thus indirectly, at other British universities. In a sim-}] ran 
ple, concise statement of April 1897, he said: “There is no subject 








eve 
larger in its scope than geography. It comes in contact with not}] wr 
only every branch of science, but with every portion of history,)] hur 
going back to the very farthest to which anybody would propose tof} clo 





extend the designation history. The fact is that the human race} res 
essentially depends upon the Earth, on which it has developed under ; lak 
the influence of the features of its surface and the climate, and. . 














- Bi vis 


the physical features of the different countries of the Earth have j Hi 
had most prominent and important effects on all that has happened )) wa 
in the past.” Then he added a word of great wisdom concerning f) thc 
methods of teaching the subject: ‘As to deciding whether any par-§) Ar 
ticular mode of teaching is better than another, I am disposed to) gn 
say, let each man try to do his best; there are many ways of teaching F) m 
the subject, and the way to obtain progress in this, as in everything 9) th, 


else, is for everybody to do his best to follow the road which to him F] 
appears most likely to lead to the result desired.” 

Sir Richard’s particular interest was, to be sure, meteorology. 
Through his efforts great progress was made studying the distribu- 
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i tion of water vapor and the formation and height of clouds. Many 
lof the scientific instruments which he devised were for meteorolog- 
nd-§ ical measurements and calculations. It has been said that he was 
m-§) convinced of the necessity of collecting a vast amount of meteor- 
to ological data, just as Darwin had collected biological data, in order 
Jd.) to arrive at trustworthy conclusions. But he was no mere collector; 
ery} rather, “He wasialways more concerned to present meteorological 
nes}. data in form amenable to computation than to increase their volume 
ish or detail.” His was a forward-looking mind, always receptive to 
till] new methods. Moreover, he worked hard to promote the interna- 
anf) tional co-operation of scientists. 
Sir Ricard’s publications include, in addition to those which have 
7 been mentioned above, the long articles on “Asia” and “Himalaya” 
ateW) in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. As a writer, his 
res) chief purpose was to achieve the qualities of the best scientific style: 
ad) terseness, conciseness, order, and lucidity. His desire was to present 
m-§) the facts, after they had been judiciously selected and logically ar- 
im-|} ranged, and to interpret them with good sense. His writings, how- 
ecth] ever, are not coldly scientific. It is not difficult to find in what he 
10t |] wrote passages which display feeling, imagination, and elements of 
ry,)|humanity. The following passage is from “Himalaya” in the Ency- 
to}} clopaedia Britannica: ““The mythical geography of the Hindus rep- 
) resents the peak of Kailas, the snowy mountain north of the Tibetan 
ler} lake of Manasarowar, as the centre of the world, around which its 
. |) visionary kingdoms spread out. The sanctity of the Himalaya, in 
) Hindu mythology, is known to all, and to seek salvation in the holy 
ed |) waters of the Ganges . . . at its sacred sources in the snowy Himalaya 
ng) thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India continue to journey. 
ar-f) And to those who have performed such a pilgrimage the wondrous 
to) snow-clad peaks of the Himalaya, though seen through the at- 
ng |) mosphere of the nineteenth century, seem still to be surrounded with 
ng §) the same halo of glory as of old.” 
im§} Strachey’s “Narrative of a Journey to the Lakes Rakas-Tal and 
Manasarowar, in Western Tibet, undertaken in September, 1848,” 
published in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of Lon- 
don (1900), is highly readable. He describes a mountain pass in 
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the following words: ‘The contrast between the view on the two 
sides of the pass was most striking. To the north the Milam valley 
looked bright, cheerful, and dry, chiefly in sunshine, though a few 
detached clouds threw patches of shadow here and there on the bare 
brown hillsides; while to the south the Ralam valley was densely | 
filled with mist, which rolled up just over the crest of the pass, but | 
soon dissolved on the dry north face.” With great modesty Sir | 
Richard tells how a new genus came to bear his name: ‘During | 
my absence, Winterbottom, in examining closely the herbage near 
our tent, found one or two novelties, and among them a curious 
little leguminous plant, with a remarkable four-cornered and winged | 
prickly pod, which proves to be a new genus near Eversmannia. } 
Mr. Bentham named it after me—Stracheya Tibetica, the real dis- | 
coverer, Winterbottom, having positively declined to allow his name } 
to be perpetuated in such a way.” 

The “Narrative” gives much attention to glaciers. On one of | 
these the explorers found frozen locusts: ‘On the Milam glacier | 
we found, lying in considerable numbers, the remains of locusts, | 
which had been preserved from decomposition by the cold for a | 
period of two or three years, so far as I could learn, the last flight | 
of locusts having occurred at about that time.””’ The marmots ap- | 
peared to Sir Richard to be very similar to the prairie dogs which | 
he saw later in the United States. They “‘live in villages, so to 
speak, twenty or thirty of their burrows being usually found to- 
gether, at the mouths of which, if come upon very suddenly, they 
may be seen squatting (precisely as I have since seen the prairie dog 
doing in the United States), for they would disappear underground | 
in a moment when disturbed. Our specimens were in capital condi- | 
tion, and their fat is considered a specific for rheumatism.” Sir | 
Richard noted a number of other details, some of which he com- | 


mented on with humor. He encountered legends about a witch, a 9 i 


“mysterious stag,’ and a dragon—“a standard dish in the myths of § 


the Tibetans.’’ He also encountered numerous wild asses: ““These @ 1 


animals are so common in the open plain of Guge, that the land- 
scape is hardly complete without one.” He also tells of seeing wild 
sheep and of shooting two. Tibetan women did not impress him 
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greatly. “The women—lI cannot call them the fair sex—were 
gowned and booted much as the men.”’ Even less to his taste was 
Ithe Tibetan style of making tea. The tea, “tightly compressed into 
brick-like blocks,” was “‘boiled with carbonate of soda and butter, 
Ffavored with salt, and thickened with barley-meal, ‘‘forming a sort 
of soup.” The result was “simply nauseous.” 

] An incident at the end of the journey served to draw out Strach- 
jey’s real character. After the explorers had got back to Milam, 
they received a message from the “Zung-pun of Daba” inquiring 
4} where they had travelled and whether they had actually crossed the 
Tibetan frontier. In Strachey’s words, “I desired a message to be 


ig. qsent in return to tell him exactly where we had been, and I added 
is- J that if it suited me to go into Hundes again next year I should cer- 


Ttainly do it. I had no idea at the time of doing anything of the sort, 
but I did actually carry my threat into execution.” 
] Sir Richard has been spoken of as a man “of somewhat imperi- 
J ous temperament.”’ Lady Strachey has written that when she first 
4 saw him, in a drawing room in India, he was a black-haired young 
man seated on a yellow sofa, displaying, she says, ‘‘the exact colors 
of a wasp.” He has also been spoken of as a strong man with a 
“somewhat peppery temperament” and with a very determined 
F will. “He nearly always got his own way; fortunately his was gen- 
@ erally the right one.”” Yet he was not overbearing or rash. His col- 
j league in the Meteorological Office, W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., has 
¥ written thus of him: ‘From 1897 onwards I was closely associated 
with Strachey in the management of the Meteorological Office, and 
31 speak without hesitation for his colleagues, Galton, Wharton, 
Buchan, Darwin, Field, and Scott, in saying that association with 
4 him was not the least among the privileges which attached to the 
¥ membership of the council. His clear insight into the questions at 
issue, his perfect lucidity in thought and expression, the logical mar- 
7 shalling of facts in the official documents which he wrote as chair- 
| man, will always be memorable. He had not much patience with 
people who were imperfectly acquainted with the facts of a case 
under discussion, and he never cared to argue with them, but dif- 
ference of opinion on lines of policy, even when ill expressed, never 
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ruffed his serenity in the conduct of business. . . . Speaking for| 
myself, . . . Strachey’s methods of transacting corporate business 
were revelation. ... 
“Above the mantelshelf of the unpretentious room over a piano} 
shop in Victoria Street, which for more than forty years has been} hi 


unmistakable presentment of intellectual strength altogether undis-|) 
turbed by side-issues and petty difficulties. Such indeed was Strachey. 
Beneath the portrait over his characteristic signature are the last/) 
words of a letter written about an office balance sheet that I thought 
more than usually depressing. ‘On the whole there is nothing to} 
complain of.’ For meteorologists this is, at times, a hard saying;) 
but to me at least it is entirely characteristic of the spirit with which} 
he insisted upon meeting the difficulties that confronted us.” 

At Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1897 Richard Strachey } 
was made Knight Grand Commander of the Star of India. He had 
previously declined other honors. He died at 67 Belsize Gardens, | 
Hampstead, on February 12, 1908. 

He was married twice: first, on January 19, 1854, to Caroline | 
Anne (died 1855), daughter of the Reverend George Downing | 
Bowles; and, second, on January 4, 1859, to Jane Maria, daughter §j 
of Sir John Peter Grant, under whom he had served in India. By§ 
the first marriage there were no children. By the second there were 
five sons and five daughters—all talented. 

Sir Richard could always find time to give to his family and their | 
games and frolics. Years after his death his children spoke of him J 
as the most wonderful of fathers. When dramatics were in order 
in the home, he was in great demand with his two favorite roles, § 
that of an extremely terrifying bear and that of a hen with innv- § 
merable chickens under her feathers. 

Probably more than any of his brothers he was like his father, § 
Edward Strachey, the friend of Carlyle and Peacock, in tempera- 
ment and talent. The varied nature of his scientific interests sug- i 
gest the John Strachey, F.R.S., of four generations before; and | 
his explorations suggest those of the adventurous William Strachey | 
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forijwho wrote about the wreck off the Bermudas in 1609 and about 
nessij Virginia. His administrative ability suggests that of his grand- 
J father, the first Sir Henry Strachey, Clive’s secretary. 
| The versatile Sir Richard also painted water-colors. Once, after 
Jhis death, these were being shown to an artist. “What! Could he 
paint like that ?”’ the artist exclaimed. ‘My, what a wasted life!” 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


| The white marble bust of Frances Coleman McCandless, pioneer 
4} Atlanta teacher, was presented to Emory University by her son, 
Dr. J. M. McCandless, also the donor of a book fund in her name 
] for the Department of Education. The presentation ceremony was 
i held on the afternoon of October 28, 1927, when a memorial ad- 
dress was delivered by Mrs. J. A. McCoy, President of Athens 
| (Alabama) Female College. President Harvey W. Cox made the 
: speech of acceptance. The numerous tributes to the beloved teacher 
} were afterwards published in a memorial brochure. The bust, which 
] stands on a black marble pedestal, was modelled in plaster by Orion 
ir] Frazee (born 1843), who worked in Atlanta from 1885 to 1894, 
] and was carved in marble in the studio of Augustus Lukeman (1871- 
1935), the second sculptor of the Stone Mountain Confederate 
| Memorial. It is placed near the Librarian’s office on the delivery 

- floor of the Library. 









Atlanta to the Sea 


Canto I of John Hill Hewitt's verse chronicle of the Civil War was published | 
at Richmond in 1862 and brought the record up to the battles before that city. | 
On the last page is printed the following “Note—The 2d Canto of the poem | 
of ‘War’ is in course of completion, and will be issued as soon as circum- | 
stances will permit.” The poem was completed in three further cantos, but it | 
never achieved publication. The manuscript is included in a large ledger | 
volume of miscellaneous compositions in the Emory University Library, and | 


bears evidence of having been revised with care. The greater part was orig- 


inally written in pencil, later overwritten in ink. Hewitt’s script is well- | 


formed; his punctuation is notably exact, but his spelling is at times uncertain. | 


In the selections that follow slips have been silently corrected. 


War presents as nearly a chronological record of events as Hewitt’s sources, 
largely contemporary newspaper reports, permitted. It consists of a series of | 
verse episodes separated by notes in prose. Each action of the war, therefore, | 
is related in two forms, with and without poetical embellishment. There is no § 


attempt to secure a closer literary design. 


The first canto had been dedicated to James Barron Hope, the Virginia | 


poet. On October 14, 1862, Hewitt wrote to General C. T. Beauregard ask- 


ing permission to dedicate the second canto to him as a fellow West Pointer. | 
The selections below are taken from the hitherto unpublished third canto of | 


War. Describing the siege and fall of Atlanta, the Battle of Jonesboro, and 
Sherman’s march to the sea, they furnish fair samples of Hewitt’s excitable 
style and undistinguished versification. The author was well-advised when he 
wrote, “I dare not dignify [the work] with the title of epic.” Nevertheless, if 
only as the record of the emotional impact of the war upon a professional man 
of letters of the Confederacy, it deserves to be brought forth from its past 
obscurity. 


Atlanta’s hills were peopled with the foe,* 
And Chattahoochee’s waters rose and fell 
To their loud cannonry, and the red glow 
Of bursting shrapnel and sky-rending shell. 
Bravely our batteries replied. The air 
Was fill’d with strange, fantastic forms that flit 
With hissing noise, like serpents from their lair, 
Their mission death—no matter where they hit. 


*During the months of July and August the Federal forces under Sherman continued 
the siege of Atlanta. Several fierce assaults were made upon the Confederate works, 


but were successfully repulsed by Hood. In the beginning of August, Gen. Wheeler uy 


succeeded in reaching the rear of Sherman’s army, and, by destroying the rail-road 
communication, cut off his resources. Wheeler captured a large number of prisoners 
and cattle, which he succeeded in sending into the Confederate lines. 
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Sherman essay’d, in vain, to sweep away 

Hood’s earthen works; through sombre night, through day 

His deadly messengers went forth to scare 

The mothers and their babes that tarried there. 

Atlanta stood beneath our starry cross, 

Still proudly stood, ne’er counting on the loss; 

No threat of famine, no death-dealing shot 

Could make her quail—e’en women trembled not. 
Wheeler, with gallant horsemen, gain’d the rear 

Of Sherman’s host; the teamsters fled with fear, 

Left to the tender mercies of our men 

Their loads of stores and ammunition. Then, 

With sturdy arm they tore the rail-road track, 

To bar the passage of th’ invaders back, 

Gave to the flames the trains, the tunnel rent, 

Leaving the up-thrown earth a monument! 

Meanwhile through Georgia rode a band of thieves, 

Burning the farms and driving off the beeves; 

For Lincoln thought, by such a manly stroke 

Of policy, to bend us to the yoke. 

But there were hearts of steel in proud array, 

Who'd suffer death—but ne’er a tribute pay; 

They stood the flesh-walls of their holy rights, 

The scar-mark’d veterans of a hundred fights. 


Hardee and Lee, with two intrepid corps,* 
Confronted Sherman with a triple host, 

At Jonesboro’; the foe was crippled sore, 
But gain’d a vict’ry—though at heavy cost. 


*The battle of Jonesboro’, Ga., took place on the 1st and 2d September. On the 3lst 
August, Gen. Sherman advanced six army corps towards Jonesboro’ to obtain posses- 
sion of the rail-road. This body was met by 2 Confederate corps under Hardee and 
§. Lee. The battle was commenced by the enemy making several furious assaults 
upon our works which were gallantly repulsed. He then concentrated a large force 
on Govan’s brigade, which was scattered; thus cutting Hardee off from Lee and the 
main army at Atlanta. Gen. Hood was compelled to evacuate Atlanta; which he did, 


killed and wounded. About 500 of Govan’s brigade were taken prisoners, among them 


the General himself. Col. Sam Smith of 6th Arkansas was killed. A large number of 
the enemy were taken prisoners. 
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The fight was sanguine; Govan’s brave brigade 
A gallant but a vain resistance made; 

The mighty pressure on their front—too great 
For their weak ranks—decided soon their fate; 
They broke, and thus our army, cut in twain, 
Compelled our gen’rals to fall back again. 

And then Atlanta fell—and with it fell 

The patriot’s hope; upon his heart a knell 
Was rung that told of Georgia’s coming doom, 
A tyrant’s chains—a life of slavish gloom. 
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From the wild fastnesses of Georgia’s land,* 
Where the grey eagle soars unfetter’d—free, 

Came down a mighty host with sword and brand, 
Like burning lava-torrent ’tward the sea. 

Cities and towns were fired—rich farms laid waste, 
Rapine and plunder was the vandal cry, 

As o’er the soil they swept with lightning haste, 
Deaf to sad wailings as they hurried by. 

’Twas Sherman. With a daring brain he plann’d 

A monster raid thro’ Georgia’s teeming land, 

Down to the coast, where Fed’ral navies rode, 

Ready to shield the daring man of blood. 

On, on he sped unawed by wails and cries 

That seem’d to rend the portals of the skies; 

The burning house, the corpse all crisp’d and grim, 

No terrors had for one so bold as him; 








*During the month of November, Gen. Sherman, finding his efforts to overtake Gen.) 
Hood in his march toward Tennessee useless, left a force under command of Gen! 
Thomas to look to the “rebel chief,” and undertook one of the grandest movements on 
the records of war. After firing Atlanta, he swept through Georgia, destroying and 
laying waste to everything that came in his way. Milledgeville, the capital of th 
state was partly burnt, besides a number of towns and plantations. It was not until 
he had penetrated to the very heart of the state, that the militia began to assemble and 
reinforcements to arrive from North and South Carolina. The cities of Macon, Savan 
nah and Augusta were threatened. The Yankee cavalry under Kilpatrick committed 
most of the depredations, but they were followed up by Wheeler’s cavalry, who de+ 
feated them in several sharp engagements. The army of Sherman was variously 
estimated to number from 40 to 70,000. Hood, in the meanwhile, was making for) 
Cumberland Gap, to join Breckenridge in his effort to liberate Kentucky. 
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Onward his path o’er reeking fields, thro’ mire, 
Glory’s star shining thro’ a wall of fire! 

But where were Georgia’s sons? No bolt of wrath 
Was hurl’d to check the spoiler in his path. 
Onward he roll’d his chariot of blood 

O’er flowery plains, thro’ misty swamps and floods, 
Until Savannah’s waters laved his feet, 

And his wild scheme of vengeance seem’d complete. 
Then rang the bugle from the city’s walls, 

Then rush’d forth cavaliers from huts and halls; 
The workshops gave their bands of hardy men, 

The yeomen pour’d from plain and mountain glen; 
Arm’d to resist—repel—but, ’twas too late, 

The towns were burnt—the fields were desolate. 

In vain the stripling seized his father’s gun, 

In vain the maid a suppliant knelt—the Hun 
Grasp’d her long hair and hurl’d her from his path, 
While aged forms shrunk cowering in his wrath. 
God! why withold thy thunderbolt of ire? 

Why guide the wretch to feasts of blood and fire? 
Thy will be done. Let truthful History tell 
How Sherman slew—how gallant Georgians fell! 





EDITORIAL 


On the benefits of being a little insane.* Project yourself back to J 
the court of Queen Isabella. Wasn’t that fellow Columbus a queer | 
one, a man who didn’t know the world was flat? As late as 1859, as 
a native of Titusville, Pennsylvania, would “Drake's Folly” have 
seemed to you anything more than folly? Would this first drilling 
for oil have appeared as the beginning of a great industry? Just 
forty-five years ago, how many had heard of the Wright brothers? 
Or, having heard of them, thought them anything more than crack- 
pots? As late as the recent war, a corporation built 55,000,000 
needed horsepower of motors of a type “proven” unsound and im. | 
practicable when they applied for priorities. The release of atomic 
energy was almost a classic dream of the “impossible.” A brief 
moment’s thought will emphasize that many of the triumphs of man | 
have come from men considered at least a little abnormal. 

Habit is a remarkable thing. Habits of thought as well as of | 
action bind us with strong chains. Inertia is a powerful force which | 
tends to keep the status quo, which tends to maintain the existing | 
state of rest or motion. Even intellectual progress tends to continue 
in the same direction once started. Even patterns of thought seem | 
to etch grooves so deep that soon the response becomes partially 
automatic and the amount of thought a minimum. 

It is no disparagement of the normal or the conventional to assert | 
that the greatest contributions frequently come from minds least | 
hampered by tradition. Originality is a priceless talent and the more 
to be cultivated because of its apparent rarity. One very sound 
criticism of collegiate examinations is that they frequently test only 
factual knowledge and the professor’s interpretation of it, rather 
than the student’s ability to think. It is difficult to think. It is easier } 
to follow a well-known pattern. But the habit of thinking, even the | 
habit of original thinking, can be nurtured and developed. 

The original thinker may be thought a little “queer” and will 
often be wrong. But it is upon him that the progress of our civiliza- 


*Inspired by an address by Charles F. Kettering at the Southern Research Institute, § 
Birmingham, Alabama, November 12, 1947. 
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tion rests. He runs many risks, but if he has the necessary courage, it 
iis he who will have high adventure as well as great accomplishment. 
| Mere disdain of the orthodox by itself is not enough. The orig- 
jinal is not of great value just because it is different. But ideas are 
ito be cherished and above all to be tested, probed, and retested. In 


jadvance and progress. 


Charles F. Kettering is one of our truly great research engineers. 

? HOne of his best stories is about a friend who was certain that it was 

-f], physical impossibility for Kettering to drive from Dayton to 

WDetroit in the time he always allowed himself. Finally this friend 

idrove with Kettering, and after arriving on the dot, commented, 

1‘But you didn’t stay on route 25.” How many of us unnecessarily 
Istay on route 25? O. R. Q. 














































Capture and Escape of General John H. Morgan . 
A Review by WILBUR G. KuRTz | 
rea 
Wilbur G. Kurtz, an Atlanta artist best known for his historical paintings, is a special igv 
ist in almost all phases of the Civil War. He has been engaged for several years om 
a field-book of the Atlanta campaign soon to be published. tur 
dor 
In January 1864, the Atlanta Intelligencer’s military correspondent, — W 
Reid, Jr., was in Dalton, Georgia, to cover the story of the occupation of that§ his 
place by Bragg’s Army of Tennessee after the retreat from Missionary Ridge§ 
a disastrous affair with but one comforting episode—Major General Patrick# on! 
R. Cleburne’s heroic defense of Ringgold Gap, November 27th, 1863. tw 
On December 27th, General Joseph E. Johnston relieved General Bragg the 
and by the first of the year had set up headquarters at the Cook house on Sel-§ ott 
vidge Street. It was at that place, on the night of January 2d, 1864, that Gen fea 
erad Cleburne read aloud to a group of pop-eyed officers that astonishing paperg sev 
advocating the arming of the slaves! If the Intelligencer’s roving correspon-§ to 
dent heard of the affair, he maintained a discreet silence, knowing full well me 
that while it was news, it was too hot to handle. we 
Reid was on safer ground when, two days later, he interviewed Captain T§ or 
Henry Hines of Morgan’s cavalry. Hines had arrived in Dalton Decemberg | 
29th, 1863, literally bursting with an astounding story of General John H¥§ per 
Morgan’s “wonderful” escape from the Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus. of 
It would be interesting to know just where in Dalton this interview took§ the 
place, but that insignificant detail is overshadowed by the amazing narrativeg wo 
that Reid sent to the Atlanta Intelligencer, where it appeared January 8th. 
Reid’s interview was one of those windfalls that never cease to delight re-§ hor 
porters and readers. The Richmond Whig copied it January 15th, and by§ enc 
February 25th, the London Index had spread this contribution to “escape” ] 
literature upon its pages for the delectation of the readers of that Confederatell raj; 
propaganda publication. The Intelligencer article was issued in pamphlet of 
form, and Hines and another participant in the affair, Captain L. D. Hocker wa 
smith, wrote articles that appeared in print in 1885 and 1904, all of them§ tra 
substantially, in agreement. 
It is from the pamphlet issue of the Intelligencer article that Reid’s inter‘ 
view with Hines is now presented, in a reprint from one of the two known 
extant copies of that pamphlet.* 








ine 

Present-day readers will probably not be impressed as were the readers off thr 
1864. After eighty-three years, during which period even drug-store detectivell as 1 
stories and radio thrillers manage to maintain some contact with credibility,§ dis: 
the perusal of this Winter’s Tale will induce more mirth than thrills. tur 
Reid, being a reporter, felt no call to mar a good story in the telling of it anj 
Hines was even more convinced of its merits, for the light-hearted way inl Co 
which he recounted prodigies that would have left Superman gasping, attest of 
of | 

1The Capture and Wonderful Escape of General John H. Morgan, as Reported b F 
Samuel C. Reid, Jr., of the Atlanta Intelligencer. Edited by Joseph J. Mathews. Emory me 
Sources & Reprints, Series IV, Number 2. The Library, Emory University, 1947@ rop 
20 pp. $0.50. the 
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either his own personal hypnosis or his clever attempt to cover up the real 
facts. The latter thesis is more tenable. 


It is a good story, even now, and as in all thrillers that have some basis in 
reality, mere details, however outrageous in their implications, are frequently 
ignored. . 

Here is a marvelous tale of escape from prison walls and of harrowing for- 
tunes by field and flood, and the interviewer hangs on every word and jots it 
down without question. Does Reid notice anything awry in the narrative? 
Why should he? He’s merely a newspaper scribe. Only the by-line makes it 
his story. 

We are asked to believe that an unnamed number of men, working with 
only two case knives, cut a hole eighteen inches square in a cell floor some 
twenty-four inches thick, to a ventilating tunnel beneath, and then repeated 
the operation, working from the tunnel on the underside of the floors of six 
other cells. Assuming that the cement mentioned was a mere lime mortar, the 
feat is not unreasonable, but no one is out yet. It is further alleged that these 
seven holes permitted seventy-one men to escape, when each hole gave egress 
to but one locked cell, all in the lower tier. No accounting is given of the 
method of egress into the bull-pen of the other sixty-four men, most of whom 
were in locked cells on upper levels, nor of how they managed to get into one 
or more of the seven cells with holes in the floor! 

Even so, before anyone got out, there were twelve feet of solid masonry to 
penetrate, fourteen feet of “grouting” (fine stone and cement), and five feet 
of “gravelled earth.” That’s thirty-one feet, twenty-six of which would tax 
the best efforts of a man with an air-drill, even after the two case knives had 
worn out. 

Hines is quoted as saying that this herculean task, with only four or five 
hours per day available, consumed twenty-eight days, but the starting and 
ending dates, as given, show only twenty-three days. 

November 27th was the date set for the escape. Of course, the night was 
rainy. General Morgan was both surprised and pleased, first, at the prospect 
of a near release, secondly, at the thoroughness of the method. The escape 
was even timed to enable him, without undue haste, to catch the 1:25 A.M. 
train for Cincinnati. 

So the seventy-one men crawled through the holes and found themselves in 
a yard surrounded by a wall thirty-five feet high. Calvin Morgan, the gen- 
eral’s brother, had thoughtfully provided a seventy-foot rope made of the 
inevitable bed-ticking, with a hook fabricated from an iron poker. There were 
three guards only ten feet away, but they failed to see the seventy-one men 
as they marched toward the gate. Apparently a “huge fierce dog” wasn’t much 
disturbed either, for he merely uttered one low growl and one bark, and then 
turned tail. Here Reid paused to voice his own personal interpretation of the 
animal’s strange behavior: the dog, he opined, acted as if he had perused the 
Constitution of the United States and, appalled by the irrevocable infractions 
of “the great compact,” had done his bit by choosing to overlook the jail-break 
of all these Confederate officers! 

At the gate, by grace of the bed-tick rope and the iron poker, the seventy-one 
men mounted to the top of the thirty-five-foot wall, and by means of the same 
rope and poker, descended to the street, where another guard was stationed; 
they knew he was there because a bright gas street-lamp revealed his presence! 
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The rest of the story follows the usual pattern of cross-country escapes. 
Morgan and a lot of the others made it to the Confederate lines in Tennessee 
and Virginia. 

Obviously, Hines’ narrative was intended to be clever and sensational merely 
to endow it with the wings that carried it even across the Atlantic. Hines 
didn’t dare to tell of the real method by which seventy-one Confederate officers 
escaped from the Ohio Penitentiary. Furthermore, it is logical to infer that 
all the escapees had sworn to tell the same story, and while it may not have 
been intended, the more absurd the story, the more devastating the implications 
were against the complacent connivance of the prison authorities. Psycho- 
logical warfare didn’t begin in 1914. 

Even in later years, other participants stuck to the same story. Why 
wouldn’t they? Weren’t they beneficiaries of the “arranged” jail delivery? 
Why should any of Morgan’s men blast the rapidly growing Morgan legend? 
Wasn’t it more heroic to cut through masonry walls and scale high barriers 
than to admit being turned loose at the back door? 

As for Reid, he couldn’t have been as gullible as his authorship might imply. 
A newsman who failed to know all the answers even in those pioneering days 
of war correspondence, didn’t last long. Six months later, down at Kennesaw 
Mountain, Sherman threatened to hang a New York Herald correspondent 
who published the fact that Federal signal officers had decoded Confederate 
dispatches. That nonsense about the mental processes of the “huge fierce dog” 
is no more ridiculous than a lot of maudlin hyperbole that got into Southern 
and Northern newspapers during that emotional period of the Sixties. 

Reid was a son of an heroic father. Captain Samuel Chester Reid, Sr., of 
the privateer General Armstrong, had one glorious, if forgotten, hour in our 
national history, when he upset the punctual arrival of British reénforcements 
at New Orleans, in 1814, by a spirited naval action at Fayal in the Azores. 
Reid, Jr., mayhap, chose wisely when he launched his own career on the thesis 
that the pen was mightier than the cutlass. 
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Some Facts about Emory University 


DIVISIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY (with dates of founding and of 
admission into the University) 


College of Arts and Sciences . .... . . . 1836,1915 
“School of Medicine . . . ..... =. =. . 1854, 1915 
School of Dentistry ........ . . . 1887, 1944 
TT ee era 
Guest of Taetlagy «wk ke ee ee ee Be 
ae eens SEEPREOEE SEC te 
Graduate School .. . “Hh Get ese, 
School of Business Administration Sr eee 
School of Nursing . . - + « « « 1922, 1944 
Emory at Valdosta (Junior " College) eo - 1928 
Emory at Oxford (Junior College and hietieas) . 1929 


FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF, 
Fall Quarter 1947 


ENROLLMENT, Fall oo * 1947 
College 
Business Administration 
Dentistry 
Graduate . 
Law 
Library 
Medicine . 
Nursing . 
Theology . A ‘ 
Atlanta Area Teacher Séecuion Serviae P 
Emory at Oxford . 
Emory at Valdosta 


TOTAL . . 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, September 1, 1947 


Endowment (including funds bpiaits dies sora a eo oo, SRS 228.99 


Value of Plant .. . - + « « $13,566,560.47 
ee ee ae eres Sf 


VOLUMES IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 
September 1, 1947 ....... ghsee art Wik ces es a 


LIVING ALUMNI (Classes 1877-1947) . . . .... . 415,538 
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